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HaMILTON STANDARD ... leader for years in propeller design and 
production, is supplying other equipment for such outstanding new 
aircraft as the United States Navy’s McDonnell F3H jet fighter. 


Propellers . Starters Air-Conditioners « Fuel Controls « Auxiliary Drive: 





HAMILTON STANDARD, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT { 


Wherever Man Flies. 
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A Boeing test missile at instant of firing* 


This rocket missile writes a story of the future 


With a shattering roar, a test project 
guided missile takes off for the black 
silence of space. Its intricate electronic 
equipment broadcasts data of vital 
importance back to earth. 


Boeing engineers were among the 
earliest to be assigned a guided missile 
project at the end of World War II. 
Their work, which demands a great 
variety of specialized engineering back- 
grounds, now goes far beyond research 
and design on missiles themselves. It 


includes the development of complete 
systems for air defense. 
Communications, logistics, mainte- 
nance, co-ordination, bases — these are 
just a few of the many sub-areas of 
Boeing’s over-all activities in this field. 
In addition, Boeing monitors the activi- 
ties of numerous sub-contractors whose 
work is part of this larger, more com- 
prehensive developmental program. 
Sound research, design and engi- 
neering have distinguished a long line 


“Firing of one of more than one hundred GAPA missiles built by Boeing is shown. These missiles 
reached speeds of more than 1506 miles per hour. The GAPA project, concluded in 1949, pro- 
vided valuable knowledgé now being utilized by Boeing in a new advanced ait defense program. 





of Boeing aircraft. Today the same 
sincerity and imagination are dedicated 
to a broad developmental program on 
air defense systems. At the same time 
the company is building the swift B-47 
six-jet medium bomber and the great 
new B-52 eight-jet heavy bomber. On 
their own — or considered with air de- 
fense systems — such strategic bombers 
are strong deterrents against attack. 

Whatever Boeing develops and 
builds, you can depend on its integrity. 


BOEMME 











ENGINEERS 
AND 


SCIENTISTS 


You are invited to write regard- 
ing long-range projects at North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc. Exceptional op- 
portunities now exist to join the 
company’s engineering and scien- 
tific staff. If qualified, you may 
select important developmental 
work, or equally vital production 
engineering. 


Examples of positions open: 
BOUNDARY LAYER RESEARCH 
SCIENTISTS 
ELECTRONIC PROJECT ENGINEERS 


ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTATION 
ENGINEERS 


RADAR ENGINEERS 
FLIGHT-TEST ENGINEERS 
STRESS ENGINEERS 
AERO- AND THERMODYNAMICISTS 
SERVO-MECHANISTS 


POWER-PLANT INSTALLATION 
DESIGNERS 


STRUCTURAL DESIGNERS 
ELECTRO-MECHANICAL DESIGNERS 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
DESIGNERS 


ENGINEERING DRAWING CHECKERS 


Qualified engineers and scientists 
who wish to locate permanently 
in Southern California are invited 
to write for further information 
regarding these interesting, long- 
range positions. Include an out- 
line of your experience and train- 
ing. Allowance for travel expenses. 


Address correspondence to 


Director of Engineering, 
- Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
1045 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Calif. 
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Correction by Wire 


Have discovered that percentile score 
of 66.7 quoted in my article “No School 
—No Promotion,” [March issue] should 
be 73.3. If too late to correct hope that 
your readers are as poor at arithmetic 
as I. 

Lt. Col. Wendell A. Hammer 

Maxwell AFB, Ala. 


AF Reg. 45-5 

Gentlemen: The article on Air Force 
Regulation 45-5 in the February issue 
is a fine presentation and will be of 
considerable assistance to Reservists in 
their interpretation of the regulation, if 
and when they should have access to a 
copy. 

I hesitate to mention it but there is 
one minor point in the article which 
might cause slight confusion on the part 
of the Reservists. The item, on page 32, 
is the caption “Inactive Reserve.” Al- 
though the material which follows that 
caption clearly states that the term “In- 
active” applies only to a status list with- 
in the Standby Reserve, it strikes me 
that possibly the use of the term “In- 
active Reserve” will leave some with 
the impression that the old “Inactive 
Reserve” has been retained. This is, as 
I say, a very minor point but the at- 
tempt should be to get everyone 
“weaned” from the old nomenclature. 

Lt. Col. James M. Trail, ANGUS 
Washington, D. C. 


Our Own Back Yard 
Gentlemen: I am an Air Force man 
from way back, believe in the Air 
Force, and understand the Air Force. 
Also, I am a booster of Air Force Asso- 
ciation and read each copy of our mag- 
azine with great respect and interest. 
However, I am wondering (to put it 
mildly) why the Association assumes 
an entirely one-sided point of view. We 
back expansion, plug for advancement, 
and fight to see that the Air Force is 
given its proper place in the events of 
the military. All of this is necessary. 





Yet, there are other things just as neces- 
sary, perhaps even more so at this time. 

In recent issues there appeared a 
rather critical summary of the doubtful 
value of the flat-top in the Mainbrace 
maneuvers. This criticism was well 
taken and there should be more of it. 
But, where is the criticism of our own 
Air Force? We need it badly and it 
seems to me that the Association is the 
perfect instrument. 

For the past two years I have been 
associated once more with the Air Force 
and know of which I speak, and know 
full well that you do also. 

Again, I ask you to consider this 
point and to keep in mind that I am 
sincerely concerned with our waste, im- 
proper perspective, poor recruiting 
techniques, and our carefully camou- 
flaged and never admitted lack of true 
unification. 

I hope fhat we shall be seeing some 
real concern with the need for a true 
self-analysis. 

John R. Burnett 
Hondo, Tex. 
MIA Figures 
Gentlemen: In the January 1953 Am 
Force the article “Where Do Leaders 
Come From?” mentions some figures 
concerning casualties for the US Air 


Force during world War II. Do these 


figures represent reported casualties, or 
are the “missing in action” still unre- 
covered or undetermined as of the date 
of the article? 
Capt. Alvin Israel 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: In his article “Where Do 
Leaders Come From?” Col. Dale O. 
Smith stated that the ‘Air Force lost 
15,100 officers, which was almost twice 
as many as any other army component 
during World War II. In addition, he 
said that casualties for the enlisted men 
were 69 per thousand in comparison 
to only 27.7 per thousand for the in- 
fantry. 

I would like to know where he ac- 





be addressed to Sanford A. 


Van Ness Ave., 


can Copyright Convention. 
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quired these figures and what he based 
his graphs on. I am presently enrolled 
in the AF-ROTC program and am very 
interested in the Air Force. 
Cadet Steve Du Four 
San Jose, Calif. 


e The data on killed and missing in 
action were taken from Gen. Vanden- 
berg’s testimony before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee of the 83d Con- 
gress. The missing in action figure is 
the unrecovered figure as of the time 
the statement was made.—The Editors. 


Worn Pins 


Gentlemen: May I take this opportunity 
to suggest that the AFA issue new lapel 
pins to members who have more than 
five years in the organization? Mine is 
so worn I can’t wear it and this is true 
of several other AFA members in our 
area. 

Furthermore, as an industrial psy- 
chologist, I would like to see Arr Force 
print some articles on “Human Rela- 
tions” training in the Air Force. I be- 
lieve the members will be interested. 

’ David A. Brown 
Bayside, N. Y. 


Cold Fact 


Gentlemen: In the February issue of 
Am Force, in the “Airpower in the 
News’ section, it is stated that “MATS 
aircraft spanned all but one of. the 
world’s continents (Australia.)” I have 
always been under the impression that 
the Antarctic is a continent. Am I 
wrong in this assumption? If: not, my 
knowledge of polar flights isn’t up to 
par since I know of no aircraft that has 
actually spanned the Antarctic. 

Maj. Murray A. Wiener 

Eglin AFB, Fla. 


* Oops! You’re right, we’re wrong. We 
figured Antarctica is strictly for the 
Byrds.—The Editors. 


Red Cross Ready 


Gentlemen: The editorial and article in 
your February issue on the use of pris- 
oners of war to promote Communist 
propaganda are most timely and infor- 
mative, 

_ As you probably know, despite re- 
fusal of the Communists to recognize 
the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, the American Red Cross has con- 
tinuously maintained adequate stocks of 
prisoner of war medical and food pack- 
ages in the Far Eastern Theater. So far, 
we have not been permitted to dis- 
tribute them. Obviously, Communist 
appeals to relatives of prisoners to sup- 
ply food packages are based on ulterior 
motives since the packages of the Red 
Cross could be made available in a 
matter of hours. 

Teams of American Red Cross work- 
ers have been specially trained and are 
ready to assist in repatriation of United 
Nations prisoners at the first opportu- 
nity. You may be sure everything pos- 
sible will be done for our men when 
We can get to them. 

FE. Roland Harriman, Pres. 
The American National Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. 











MeN oilhuy Consent 


Northrop administrators think in years-ahead terms. 
They keep the company’s busy creative and productive 
organization in efficient motion. 


Alert administration, teamed with scientific and productive 
capacity, is Northrop Aircraft’s invaluable constant—an unvarying 
factor in low-cost output of aircraft, target aircraft, 
missiles, optical devices, and other Northrop products. 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
Pioneer Builders of Night and All Weather Fighters 








NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. 
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Which way’s 
the wind blowing? 


You can’T TELL—if you try to track this balloon. 
Because it’s drifting at 40,000 feet—out of sight and 
beyond the range of optical tracking systems! But a 
new radar, developed by RCA for the military, can 
clearly “‘see” the balloon in any weather—track it 
accurately—tell how high it is—show how fast it’s 
moving. Result: Exact wind direction and speed infor- 
mation at specific altitudes! 


Here’s how the system works. A free balloon carrying 
a radar reflector is released. The new RCA ground 
radar follows the balloon as it rises and drifts with the 
wind. Signals are reflected back to the radar—accu- 
rately directing the movement of the pedestal that 
feeds data to an electronic computer. From this equip- 
ment, wind velocities at specific elevations are pre- 
sented on teletype to be read on the site, or at some 
remote point. Ali this automatically—and with greater 
economy than with previous systems! 


“Wind intelligence”’ like this makes accurate weather 
forecasts possible—days in advance. It is invaluable 
in aiming heavy artillery and in directing long-range 
aircraft and guided missiles! Just one example of how 
RCA research and applied engineering helps provide 
our Armed Forces with better electronic equipment. 
By all means get acquainted with the RCA engineers 
and field technicians in your Branch of Service. 
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Renpezvous 


Where the Gang gets together 


RECOGNIZE HIM? While going through 
my remaining soldierly possessions I 
discovered this snapshot. It is of an 
American flier who parachuted into our 
ection when his bomber was shot down 
Dec. 31, 1943, over the Atlantic in 
Bretagne. On taking him prisoner I was 
told that a secret order existed to kill 








prisoners of that sort, but I could not 
kill a prisoner who could not defend 
himself. I always thought that I might 
be in a like situation—which afterwards 
actually happened. Thus I took him in 
and turned him over to my superior, 
who had him transported on to the sec- 
tion [not named]. I am much interested 
in knowing what became of the man. 
Nagel Reinhold, Hochst 530, Vorarlberg, 
Austria. 


REUNION ATTEMPT: Several buddies and 
I are trying to get a squadron reunion 
together but do not have a complete 
mailing list of our old outfit. All former 
members of the 53lst Ftr. Sqdn., 7th 
I'tr. Command, 7th AF, stationed in the 
Central Pacific Theater of Operations 
during World War II who are inter- 
ested in a reunion in New York City 
next fall, please get in touch with me. 
I'll gladly furnish full particulars. Nick 
Bongo, 71 St. Marys Pl., Nutley 10, N. J. 


CALLING ALL BUDDIES: I would like to 
hear from those who served with me at 
R.A.A.B., Richmond, Va., with the 443d 
Ftr. Sqdn., 827th Ftr. Gp. in 1943 and 
those who went with me to Norfolk 
Army Air Base, Norfolk, Va., in 1944. 
B. Angel Lugo, 326.8. Delmar Ave., 
San Gabriel, Calif. 





To be sure your Rendezvous item 
appears in the June Issue, we 
should have your request by April 
15.-Tue Eprrors. 
















































Chase Assault Transports are now 
performing, as routine; functions which 
previously were deemed impossibilities— 
the delivery—ready for action, of heavy 
arms and equipment directly to front 
line areas, by landing in small unpre- 
pared fields. 

Recent demonstrations of this new 
technique have proven beyond doubt 
that its potentialities for revolutionizing 
present military concepts are unlimited. 


Chase Assault Transports ruggedly 
built to absorb the withering punishment 


of front line missions, stand alone. 











This new burner test stand, located in the Andrew Willgoos 
Turbine Laboratory, is typical of the complex new facilities 
needed for turbojet engine development, 











EXPERIMENTAL FACILITIES 


For New Aircraft 
Engine Development 
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B ‘Louw: more than ever, high achievement in aircraft 
' engine development demands tremendous experimental 
| facilities. This is especially true at Pratt & Whitney Asr- 
'» craft where engines of greater and greater power are being 
') developed for the military and commercial needs of today 
‘ —and tomorrow. 
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* At the close:of World War II, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
b was the world’s foremost piston engine builder. Naturally 
* its experimental facilities were extensive. But today’s 
’ broad program in the turbojet, turboprop and ramjet 
' power plant fields has required an enormous increase in 
' such facilities ... at a dollar investment four times as great 
3 now as in 1945, : 








Our multi-million-dollar Andrew Willgoos Turbine Labo- 
ratory, the most complete privately-owned turbine engine 
test laboratory in the world, is a major example of these 
post-war facilities. Here experimental jet engines or in- 
dividual parts of engines are tested and developed under 
an infinite variety of temperatures and simulated alti- 
tudes. In the Willgoos Laboratory, and in more than a 
score of other new laboratories and test facilities, power 
plant designs of the future are explored and proved. 








LR CANNES see as 


The above chart illustrates the huge increase in 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft’s investment for experi- 
mental and test facilities from January 1945 to 
January 1953. In 1945, we built only piston engines. 


C : : ae Today, our program also includes turbojet, turbo- 
‘onstant expansion of experimental facilities is only prop, and ramjet engines. This four-fold expansion 


one aspect of aircraft engine manufacture, but it illustrates covers only experimental and test facilities—it does 
_ an entire industry problem. It helps demonstrate, too, why not include additional heavy investments in new 
-—today as always—dependable engines take time to build. production facilities. 
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MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
BRANCH PLANTS: NORTH HAVEN, SOUTHINGTON, MERIDEN ~ 
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ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 























The Grumman F9F-6 COUGAR ‘s the Navy’s latest addition to its 
carrier-based combat force. Rated for security reasons in the “over 
600 MPH” class, the swept wing COUGAR is the successor to 

the battle-proved Grumman PANTHER. 


The complex turbine control needed to regulate the COUGAR’S 
powerful Pratt and Whitney J-48 jet engine is 
designed, engineered and manyfactured by Holley. 


LEADER IN THE DESIGN, 
DEVELOPMENT, AND 
MANUFACTURE OF AVIATION 
FUEL METERING DEVICES. 
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Shooting | 
the 
Breeze 








Tue JOB of getting this magazine 
cut every month isn’t over when the 
final forms have been OK’ed and 
shipped off to the printer. For then 
we have to see that every subscriber 
gets his copy as promptly as pos- 
sible. In this we have an able ally 
in the US Post Office, but changes of 
address sometimes plague us... 
and the postman. 

There are a few ground rules. If 
you're going to move, let us know 
as far in advance as you can, since 
it takes six weeks for a change of 
address to become effective. Send 
one of the old mailing labels along 
with your new address. These coded 
labels make it possible for our sub- 
scription department to locate your 
records much faster. 

This goes for renewals too, since 
every once in awhile someone who 
has renewed and is getting the mag- 
azine regularly also keeps receiving 
notices that his membership has ex- 
pired. This happens because a new 
mailing stencil was made but the 
old one wasn’t killed. 

You'll get a renewal notice a 
month before your subscription or 
AFA membership expires. New mem- 
bership cards are enclosed. This 
causes some members to believe 
they've already renewed. After pay- 
ing their AFA dues, members may 
get one mote renewal notice, since 
it takes about three weeks for these 
records to be changed. They should 
ignore that, but write us if a second 
notice comes their way. 














MEMBERSHIP IN AFA 


AIR FORCE Magazine is mailed monthly 
to all members of the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. There are several ways you can 
become a member. If you were in the 
Air Force or its predecessor services, 
you’re eligible. The $5 yearly dues 
include the magazine. Or if now on 
active duty, you can be a Service Mem- 
ber. Those interested in airpower can 
become Associate Members for $5 per 
year. The cost for CAP and AF-ROTC 
cadets is $3 per year. Details of mem- 
bership in AFA on page 80. 
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THE COVER 


During the past sevcral months, fighter planes and guided missiles 
have monopolized our covers. We thought it about time to give the 
glamour boys a rest and pay tribute to a segment of airpower which 
is often over-worked and under-publicized. Pransport aircraft are 
essential to the Air Force mission, and the new Lockheed C-130 
marks a milestone in that field as the first designed to use turbo- 
prop engines. Chuck Barnes is the artist once again. More details 
on the C-130 on page 27. 
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Air Strike....Submarine Style 


Guided missiles launched from submarines promise 
to be major offensive weapons in case of war. A mis- 
sile of this type travels to its distant destination 
under unerring electronic orders. The brain center for 
such missiles will be typical of the electronic systems 
developed and manufactured by Arma Corporation. 

In close collaboration with the Armed Forces 
since 1918, and more recently with the Atomic 


Energy Commission, Arma has contributed much 


in basic research, design, development and manu- 
facture to the advancement of electronic and electre- 
mechanical weapon control, navigation, and other 
precision remote control systems. There is every 
reason to believe that engineering background and 
techniques—first used successfully in these devices 
—will see widespread industrial applications. Arma 
Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mineola, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of American Bosch Corporation. 
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f IN THIS 25th ANNIVERSARY OF 

DE HAVILLAND IN CANADA 

OCCUPATION OF OUR NEW. 
PLANT MEANS ... 


IMPROVED FACILITIES 
INCREASED CAPACITY 


AND 


THE ABILITY TO HANDLE A 
GREATER VOLUME OF OVER- FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 
HAUL AND SERVICE WORK, 


BHE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAPT OF CANADA, LTD. 
POSTAL STATION “L” TORONTO, ONTARIO 


THE “OTTER” 





























AIRPOWER ww tHe News 











REENLISTMENT — USAF is concerned about loss of its non-commissioned officers, 





particularly those with technical skills gained after long schooling 
and field experience. New regulation which spells out NCO respon- 
Sibilities is now making the rounds of AF bases for comments, and 
certain junior officer T/D positions are being reviewed to see if 
non=-coms can fill them. AF reports the training cost for typical airman 
is $1,361. At present rate of loss, 204,000 airmen will leave service 
during fiscal year '53 to '55, with partial loss of training investment 
of $208 million. The 21-24 age bracket still has the lowest 
reenlistment rate. 








OFFICER STRENGTHS — Latest over-all figures on active duty AF officers 





indicate: Generals—regular 342, non-regular 24; colonels—regular 
3,307, non-regular 650; 1t. colonels—regular 4,685, non-regular 5,458 ; 
majors—regular 6,787, non-regular 13,050; captains—regular 4,664, 





2a lieutenants—regular 1,186, non-regular, 24,23F. 








TRANSITION — AF colors of blue and silver have replaced maroon and gold in 








chapel draperies, candelabra, pulpit and altar covers, crucifixes, etc. 
- « - New field uniform being tested in the Far East may eventually 
replace present fatigues. . . . Aeromedicine has been recognized 
officially by American Medical Association as a distinct branch of the 
healing art. . . e Airmen living in dormitory-type housing at per- 
manent ZI bases will get new_all-steel furniture by early Summer. .. . 
New career specialty in electronics countermeasures on reconnaissance 
type aircraft is open to airmen. 











TRAINING — A food service training school is planned at Keesler AFP. .. . 


STAFF 





An experimental test pilot school will be set up at Edwards AFB. 
- « « FlyTAF's seventh basic jet fiehter pilot_training school was 
opened recently at Greenville AFB. . . . An 18-weeks armament operations 








BY JAKE CULPEPPER..__. 





officer training course is underway at Lowry AFB. .-.. »« Basic military 
training is now on a nine-weeks Schedule at all three AF basic 
schools. . .. Jet_fighter training is presently open to men over 

six feet tall, if graduates of primarr. 








— James H. Douglas, Jr-, of Chicage, is new Undersecretary of AF. 

- « « H. Lee White, New York attorney, has been confirmed as AF 
Assistant Secretary. . . . Recently retired are Lt. Generals Idwal H. 
Edwards, Hubert R. Harmon, William E. Kepner; Maj. Generals Robert 

L. Walsh, Earl S. Hoag, Edmund C. Lynch, Arthur Thomas; and Brig. Gen. 
Frederick Von H. Kimble. . . . New assignments include: Lt. Gen. 
Laurence S. Kuter, CG of Air University; Maj. Gen. Robert B. Landry, 
deputy commander of 2AF; Maj. Gen. Dan C. Ogle, USAFE Air Surgeon ; 

Maj. Gen. David M. Schlatter, CG, Allied Air Forces, Southern Europe ; 
Maj. Gen. Bryant L. Boatner, Inspector General; Maj. Gen. Joseph 

H. Atkinson, Commander-in-Chief, Alaskan Command; and Maj. Gen. Kenneth 
E. Webber, commander of AMC's Eastern Air Procurement District in N. Y. 















































AF BASES — Construction has started on 1,500 family housing units at 


Limestone AFB. . . . Tours of duty at Goose AB and Narsarssuak AB 

have been cut to twelve months. . . . Barksdale AFB recently celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary. . . . Headquarters of 12AF will soon be 
shifted from Wiesbaden, Germany, to the French Zone. 














COMING UP — Armed Forces Day has been set for Saturday, May 16... . 





National Aircraft Show will be held from September 5-7 in Dayton, Ohio. 
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U.S. Air Force’s new twin jet 
reconnaissance aircraft 





Built to perform in the stratosphere, or 
to scrape treetops in low-level missions, 
the new U.S. Air Force RB66A will be 
one of the most versatile photo-recon- 
naissance planes ever designed. 
Complete performance data must still 
remain secret, but the Air Force permits 


Enlist to fly with the U. S. Air Force 


the Douglas RB66A. 





release of the information that the 
Douglas RB66A will be in the 600 to 
700 mph class—with range enough to 
fly deep into enemy territory, and re- 
turn. Powered by twin jets, slung in 
pods below the wing outboard of the 
fuselage, RB66A will carry the most 


modern photographic equipment, for ac- 
curate reports on operations. 

Design of RB66A is another example 
‘ of Douglas leadership in aviation. Planes 
that can be produced in quantity to fly 
further and faster with a bigger payload 
is a basic concept at Douglas. 

















EL PROPELLER FEATHERING PUMPS 


TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 








“as specified” 
RATED CAPACITY: 3.75 G.P.M. min. at 26 Volts D.C. and 170 AMPS. 
at sea level. 
RATED PRESSURE: 825 + 25 P.S.I. 
RELIEF VALVE SETTING: 1400 P.S.I. min. with outlet port blocked. 
DUTY CYCLE: 10 seconds on and 10 minutes off. 
AMBIENT TEMPERATURE RANGE: —65° to +-160°F. 
MOTOR ROTATION: Counter clockwise viewed from pump end. 
WEIGHT: 20 Ibs. 5 ozs. 
FLUID: Various aircraft oils and combinations, such as aircraft hy- 
draulic fluid mixed with aircraft engine oil, etc. 
Motor designed to meet explosion-proof requirements of Specification 
MIL-E-5272, Section 4.13. 
ADEL Propeller Feathering Pumps meet or surpass all Military or 


Commercial standards to provide safe, dependable prop feathering 
performance. 





Write for new, descrip- 
tive Brochure containing 
detailed information on 
ADEL's line of Aircraft 








i Equipment and facili- 
ties. Address ADEL 
DIVISION, GENERAL 
METALS CORPORATION, , 
10785 Van Owen St., 
Burbank, Calif. 


ADEL produces a complete line of Aircraft HYDRAULIC 
& PNEUMATIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT, HEATER, ANTI-ICING & 
FUEL SYSTEM EQUIPMENT, ENGINE ACCESSORIES AND LINE 
SUPPORTS. 












DIVISION OF GENERAL METALS CORPORATION * BURBANK, CALIF.* HUNTINGTON, W. VA 





CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: RAILWAY & POWER ENGINEERING CORPORATION, LIMITED 
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IN THE AIR NEWS 


Capt. Manuel J. Fernandez, Jr., who got 
his fifth MIG-15 February 18 to become 
jet ace number 
26 of the Ko- 
rean war. Then 
just to be safe 
he bagged an- 
other. He also 
has a probable. 
A member of 
the veteran 4th 
F-I Wing, Fer- 
nandez made 

; ace on a day 
when FEAF F-86 pilots downed a total 
of seven MIG’s. He’s from Miami, Fla. 





A/2C Reis Leming of the 67th Air Rescue 
Squadron (MATS) though unable to 
swim, by towing 
a rubber raft 
saved 27 people 
stranded by 
floods in their 
homes in Hun- 
stanton, Eng- 
land, January 
81. He was 
awarded the 
George Medal, 
a British deco- 
ration for gallantry, the first American 
to win the medal and the first foreigner 
to win it in peacetime. Leming is 22. 





Col. Bernt Balchen, well-known polar ex- 
plorer, who has been awarded Sweden’s 
second highest 
military medal, 
Commander 
First Class, 
Royal Order of 
the Sword. Nor- 
wegian-born 
Balchen, 52, 
was Byrd’s chief 
pilot in the Ant- 
arctic in 1928- 
1930. He joined 
the AAF in September 1941 and in 
WW II built Bluie West 8 base. Re- 
called in 1948, he’s now in the Pentagon. 





$/Sgt. Jack T. Bolling, now with the 
1600th Medical Group, Westover AFB, 
who has re- 
ceived the Sil- 
ver Star medal 
for helping res- 
cue a wounded 
Marine pilot 
shot down 10 
miles behind 
enemy lines in 
Korea in July 
1951. Bolling 
was then with 
the:3d ARS. The rescue was made un- 
der enemy fire, and Bolling gave first 
aid on the return flight in the ‘copter. 
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Last year, much of Cessna production went to U. S. Armed 
Forces. Today, in Cessna shops at Wichita, Prospect and 


Hutchinson, Kansas, military work booms on a variety of new 
assignments. 


Helicopter development for the Navy, faster assembly of 
battle-proved L-19 observation planes for the Army, National 
Guard, and Marines, more bomber and fighter sub-contracting 
for U. S. Air Force planes... plus accelerated commercial 
research on other developments including boundary layer con- 


trol which speeds the take-off and landing of high-speed aircraft. | 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, WICHITA, KANSAS 





FIRST TURBOPROP 
LIGHTPLANE COMPLETES 
TEST AT CESSNA 


Turbine in L-19 “Bird Dog” elimi-- 
nates Vibration and Cooling Prob- 
lems; Operates on almost any kind 
of fuel. 


The Cessna XL-19B, world’s first 
turbine propeller light airplane has 
successfully passed its initial flight 
test, the Cessna Aircraft Company an- 
nounced recently. 





The unusual flexibility of a turboprop 
engine—as revealed in the plane’s first 
flight — provides control characteris- 
tics that are far superior, in some 
cases, to the L-19A, Cessna’s combat- 


| proved observation plane. 


Advantages of the turbine over con- 
ventional engine include simplifica- 
tion of power plant installation, 
elimination of cooling problems and 
airborne vibration, plus ability to fly 








on almost any type of fuel. 
we, 


IN ARMY OBSERVATION PLANES AND TURBOPROP RESEARCH ... 
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MOTORS 
# 


C7Fe DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


General Motors’ fourth proving ground is 


in the Air! 
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ENERAL MOTORS engineers are never satis- 


fied with the results of laboratory tests 
alone. 


That’s why we have three proving grounds 
where cars, trucks and military vehicles are 
tested under conditions that duplicate actual 
service. 

In addition, Allison operates a fourth — a 
proving ground in the air. 


At our flight test facility on Weir Cook 
Airport in Indianapolis, experimental and 
production models of Allison turbine engines 
are mounted in flying test beds in latest 
combat type aircraft and put through their 
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paces under actual flight conditions. 
Over and above this, Allison has invested in 
its own Convair Liner to evaluate and demon- 
strate the application of Turbo-Prop engines 
in military and commercial transports. 
Allison engines have powered the Turbo- 
Liner on more than 150 individual flights— 
and the program of testing and development 
continues. 

This actual flight testing of Allison engines 
helps explain their constant improvement — 
in thrust, in fuel economy, in endurance and, 
in fact, all the factors that spell dependable, 
high-output performance. 


World's most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines 
J35 and J71 Axial, J33 Centrifugal Turbo-Jet Engines, T38 and T40 Turbo-Prop Engines 
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FOR 
THE 


WORLD'S 
BEST 
AIRPLANES @#e@ 


foday and tomorrow 





The record proves that America’s military planes 
today are the best in the world. Research and 
development work now in progress will continue 
this record into tomorrow. 
How does this happen? It’s simply the teamwork of 
the Armed Forces, plane designers and builders, 
component and parts manufacturers, materials suppliers. 
This is quite a team, and as long as it continues to function 
as it has, America will continue to build — and fly — the 
world’s best airplanes. 
Air Associates is proud to be a member of this team 
serving aviation in these phases — 
; AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS — Unusually flexible engineering 
and manufacturing facilities for producing a wide variety 
of electrical, mechanical, hydraulic, and pneumatic 
aircraft equipment. 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT — Design and fabrication of complete 
electronic controls, communication receivers and transmitters, 
including ultra-high-frequency units, varying from subminiature 
handsets to assemblies weighing more than 1,000 pounds. 


AVIATION SUPPLIES — Merchandising and distribution of 
more than 2,000 different kinds of aviation materials 
and supplies made by leading manufacturers. 
We’ve been a major part of the aviation industry for over 
25 years, and we expect to continue and improve this recora. 
Air Associates, Incorporated, Teterboro, New Jersey. 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Aviation Materials and Equipment 





SSOCIATES, INC. 
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STRATOPOWER 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS for the 


AVIATION INDUSTRY 







Por turning gracefully into a traMic pattern 
ownstairs”...all remind engineers and fliers of 


Hydraulic Pumps contribute. Unseen “se ene 
there’s alert responsiveriess and vital “muscle” 
STRATOPOWER Pumps for maneuvering oll 


aircraft and tomorrow’s guided missile. 


STRATOPOWER Pumps are an outstanding ex- 
pression of advanced engineering and precision 
craftsmanship which compacts power into minimum 
dimensions and least weight practicable. There are 
constant and variable delivery types with modifica- 
tions to provide “finger-tip control” either oil piloted 
or electrical. There are direct engine driven and elec- 
tric thotorized unitsim capacities from one-quarter 
to ten gallons pér minute at a nominal speed of 1500 
rpm with continuous working pressures to 3000 psi. 
(maximum intermittent operation at 4500 rpm and 
normal continuous Operation at 3750 rpm). 


sn ares 
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‘From operating the elevators, bomb bays, etc. on 
intercontinental bombers to the dropping and re- 
tracting of landing gear on small private planes, 
STRATOPOWER Pumps offer that complete de- 
4S 4 pendability which makes them an obvious choice. 


he “finger-tip control” which STRATOPOWER.~ 





; Series 
67V 


Proved by extensive application on U.S. 
fighter planes during and since World 
War II. Capacities 0.85 to 3.0 gpm at 
1500 rpm — operating pressures: 700 to 
3000 psi. Direction of rotation optional 
without internal alterations and without 
changing connections. 





A new series designed for hydraulic cir- 
cuits using high reservoir pressurization 
and for aircraft and guided missiles op- 
erating at high altitudes. Capacities to 
6 gpm at 1500 rpm — operating pressures: 
1500 and 3000 psi. Mounting pads con- 
form to AND 10002 and AND 10001. 
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The New York Air Brake Company, together with its associated 
and subsidiary companies, combine exceptional engineering and 
production facilities which are available for consultation, test- 
ing or development. Write for the answer to your problem. 


SARA TI 4 














THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE ome aes j 
230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17° N.Y. 4 
@® : G AIR BRAKE a g 
fr i SYSTEMS FOR a 

: AMERICA’S 7 t 
STRATOPOWER - pupCco HYDRECO RAILROADS HYDRECO RORA 5 
Piston Type Dual Vane Type Gear Type Valves and vid Handling jugel and 

Hydraulic Pumps Pumps & Motors Pumps & Motors Cylinde?s & Vacuum Pumps Turbine Pumps | 











AF VET IN GOVERNMENT 


HE most popular man 
in the Air Force at the 
end of the last war was the 
one handing out the dis- 


F aa ‘ charge papers. That was the 
: A Northwest Airlines plane from Japan arrived in job of Robert B. Murray, 


Seattle three minutes before it took off frum Tokyo. The 
Stratocruiser flight was off the ground at 9:10 A. M. on 
a Sunday, and after crossing the International Date Line 











Jr., then a colonel, who was 
Chief of the Flow Control 





landed at Seattle at 9:07 A. M.—still Sunday. Division, Air Force Person- 
® . . nel Distribution Command, 
Wayne County Airport at Detroit may become a at Louisville, Ky., = 1945. 
salt mine one of these days. A quarter-mile vein of He's now in Washington as 
salt twenty-four feet thick has been discovered under one of the key figures in the 
the airport surface. Mining rights might bring in new Administration and was 
$5 million additional revenue. recently appointed Under- 
Ff ” a . secretary of Commerce for R 
' ‘ , obert B. Murra r. 
When the British jetliner Comet coms into the air- Transportation. From 1946 J 
port loading area, 140 feet of clear space must be main- to 1953 he was president of 


tainei’ between the 
jet o.ifice and any 
other object because 
of the heat of the 
jet blast. 

* * 


the Pennsylvania Economy League, Inc., of Harrisburg, a 
privately financed governmental research organization. A 
native of Hampstead, Md., Murray, who is now 42, was 
graduated from Harvard in 1934. He was in the Statistics 





s Department of Tucker Anthony and Co., members of the 

The automobile is New York Stock Exchange, until 1940, and with the New 

already giving way York Trust Company until January 1942. He was then com- 

to the helicopter. In missioned as a captain in the AAF. Later, as executive 

a Baltimore, the City officer of the AAF’s Special Projects Office, he headed the 

's Planning Commission is proposing a heliport 300 feet group that studied the AAF’s operating efficiencies and 
es wide and two blocks long on the downtown waterfront. 


planned the make-up and disposition of the postwar AF, in 
addition to planning demobilization, the termination of 
contracts, and the disposal of surplus material.—ENp. 


The area was originally slated to be a parking lot. 
% * * 





The 1952 domestic airline fatality rate was the 
same as the rate for railroad travel during 1951. 
One person was killed for every quarter of a billion 


passenger miles flown, IMMEDIATE SAVINGS NOW 


The cost of going to sleep over the deep on North COMPLETE AUTO INSURANCE 
Atlantic hops is $35 per berth. 


* * * 











Irish Airlines joins the North Atlantic parade this spring 
with services between Shannon and Boston and New York. 
*& * co 


. . . from prevailing board rates which apply 
in your territory can be YOURS on this 
complete, low cost Automobile Insurance 
Policy. GOVERNMENT SERVICES IN- 
SURANCE UNDERWRITERS can _ reduce 
costs to you because they deal direct with 

a highly selected and specialized class of 

Dolicy holders. Protection against loss from 
bodily injury and property damage, liability 
+ - + Medical payments . . . accidental 
death . . . comprehensive personal liability 

- . - comprehensive fire and theft coverage. 

Covers collision damage to your car. Covers 

towing. Remember, once a_ policy 
holder, INSURANCE is always avail- 
























The US domestic airlines now serve 687 points 
and can carry ten times as many passengers as they 
could ten years ago. Scheduled domestic and inter- 
national aircraft fly a million and a half miles a day. 

® & * 


The airlines are now accounting for about twenty per- 





: re > aV 21 , anc able to YOU! Former Air Force men 
cent more travel per year than railroad Fullmans. dae Saas Gee Gata See see 
# % * policies. Available ONLY to officers and 
; Ist 3-grades non-commissioned officers. 
The air cargo industry in 1913 didn’t amount to a hill 


of beans. But actually the cargo business got started 
that year with a pot 
of beans flown from 
Boston to New York 
by pioneer aviator 
Hlarry Jones. 

* * * 


This Floater Policy covers everything personal 
anywhere in the U. S. or abroad. It protects 
your household goods, clothing, uniforms, 
furniture, jewelry and _ valuable personal 

effects. Insures you against 14 named perils. 

Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost. 















The number of 

; civil aircraft in the 
4 £ US continues to 
2 drop. The latest 

; CAA count shows only 51,879 planes in airworthy 
3 condition, about 5,000 fewer than in 1951. There 





$ are 35,000 additional civil planes on the sick list. 
* * * 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
In the past ten years, helicopter speeds have doubled, — . 


3 range has increased six times, and payloads have jumped 1 
nearly fifteen times. } 
By Wilfred Owen 


412 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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RG-9540 HEATER FUEL PUMP—6/100 
hp electric motor driven, weight less than 
4 lbs., rated capacity 35 gph at 25 psi dis- 
charge. Several hundred of these pumps 
have been manufactured for Boeing. 


LEAR-ROMEC Sivinon 








Safe-sealed pump aids fhig 
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GCOEING 


Big planes like the Boeing C-97 Stratofreighter may use 
as many as four or five combustion heaters for de-icing. Extra 
pressure to force high octane fuel to these heaters is 

furnished by the Lear-Romec Heater Fuel Pump illustrated. 


Designed to operate at temperatures as high as 180° F, 
and as low as —65° F, it must deliver an unfailing supply of 
fuel to heaters for de-icing—without incurring fire hazard. 


Triple assurance against fire hazard is provided by a primary 
seal between motor and pump, a seal leakage chamber 

and a secondary seal between chamber and motor. The 
latter, a new feature, eliminates the leakage of fuel from 
pump into the motor. 


Included in the comprehensive line of aircraft fluid 
systems and oilless pressurizing equipment produced by 
Lear-Romec are many new and novel products. For detailed 
information write for the latest Lear-Romec catalog. 





OTHER 
LEAR-ROMEC 
PRODUCTS: 


Air Motors * Rotary Hand 
Pumps ° Fluid Regulator 
Valves ¢ Airborne Air 
Compressors * Centrifu- 


gal and Turbine Pumps 
Camera Vacuum Pumps 
Pneumatic Motors * De- 
hydrators * Absolute 
Pressure Switches 













. Airborne. 400 cycle —208v AC Airborne. 28v — 31 hp motor. 


ive. Horizontal ; Airborne. 28v—3% hp motor. ‘dle 2 . 
driv al sump Horizontal sump. Radio noise io sump. Radio noise sup 
suppressor. , 








., ia Airborne. Hydraulic drive. 3,000 
Winer vee. Werte Airborne. Hydraulic drive. 1500 lb. hydraulic system. Pressur- 
’ ; lb. hydraulic system. Vertical ized inlet. Remote sump. 


sump. Pa sng 
P sump. Pressurized inlet. 


Airborne. 28v—2 hp motor. Ver- | . 

tical sump. At sea level, and at - 

15,000 ft. delivers 2 cfm of free 

air compressed to 3,000 psi. t 

| ti ( 


in the air... on the ground 





Ground application. Here a port- 
able gasoline motor is used as 
a driving unit. 





Ground application. Here the 
compressor can be driven by a 




















y ; 
LR 60 cycle 220 volt motor. 
Except where indicated the Kidde Compressor 
; a delivers 4 cfm of free air compressed to 3,000 
> psi at sea level. , 

-d 

Airborne, For personal planes. The word ‘‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of 

Belt driven. Integral sump. At Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. and its associated companies. 

Sea level, delivers 4% cfm of 

free air compressed to 500 psi. 
me Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 
ator 
bd ue 412 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
mps : 
mps Walter Kidde & Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
De- 
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NEW HIGH IN SPECIALIZED 




















The J-44 Monocoque Turbo-Jet Engine... 
Designed and Built by Fairchild 


One of the most compact engines in its power class 
ever produced is the Fairchild J-44 Monocoque 
Turbo-Jet. Only 72 inches in length, 22 inches in 
diameter and weighing only 300 pounds, the J-44 
delivers a thrust of 1000 pounds. 


Another example of a Fairchild design which met difficult 
and exacting specifications, the J-44 typifies the creative 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
engineering ability of the Fairchild Engine Division. 3 


AIRCHILD 
Engine Divition 


FARMINGDALE, N. Y. 


Right now, the Fairchild J-44 Monocoque Turbo-Jet is 
being produced exclusively for the Armed Services. When 





Aircraft Division 


conditions permit, this mighty midget will become avail- 
Hagerstown, Md. 


able to boost payloads and lower operating costs of air- esniisiiiiaies tiaties 


line transports and other aircraft. Wyandanch, L. I., N.Y. 





More and more POWER developments for Americas Armed forces _ inion | 
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This unique military program slashes red 
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AF next of kin are well taken care of 
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T A US AIR Force hospital somewhere in Europe 
a surgeon frowned and shook his head. The 
patient, a sergeant who had been badly injured 
in an accident, wasn’t rallying as he should. 

“Doesn’t look good at all. Better contact his wife. 





"Get her here if you can. Might help.” 
¥ As efficiently as: if the wife had been waiting in a 
if corridor outside the hospital ward, instead of thou- 


sands of miles away in Texas, a unique military pro- 
gram swung into gear. Within minutes a telegram was 
clicking urgently into the Western Union Deskfax 
machine in the office of the Air Force Casualty Branch 


By John F. Loosbrock 















in Washington, D. C. 

“Sergeant Blank’s condition criti- 
cal. Wife’s presence would be desir- 
able from medical standpoint.” 

That was all the go-ahead needed. 
Casualty Branch had been in con- 
stant touch with Mrs. Blank ever 
since the accident a few days before. 
It shot another wire to her. The Air 
Force was prepared to fly her to her 
husband’s bedside if she could make 
it to the port of embarkation, via 
commercial airline. The Air Force 
will furnish overseas transportation 
to next of kin in an emergency ex- 
cept to a combat zone. But, unless 
circumstances are exceptional and 
only if commercial air is not avail- 
able, military transportation may not 
be furnished to the port. 

The problem was that Mrs. Blank 
lived in a little town, miles off the 
beaten track, a long way from a 
major airlines terminal. Even the 
nearest Air Force base was more 
than a hundred miles away. But it 
was worth a good try. Casualty 
Branch got on the horn. The base 
said it would get hold of Mrs. Blank 
if it had to send a staff car the hun- 
dred-odd miles after her. It did. 

Unfortunately the nearest com- 
mercial airport with good connections 
was Dallas, a far piece from this 
particular AF base. It seemed. an 
apropos time to make an exception 
to the rules. Mrs. Blank flew to Dal- 
las in a military aircraft. 

Meanwhile Casualty Branch in 
Washington hadn't been cooling its 
heels. A phone call here, a telegram 
there, and it had found room for one 
more on the daily MATS Blue Rib- 
bon flight to Paris. Another phone 
call intercepted Mrs. Blank in Dal- 
las and routed her into Washington. 

But Casualty Branch hadn't fin- 
ished its job. Not by a long shot. 
When the distraught wife arrived in 
the nation’s capital at four in the 
morning the chief of the branch met 
her at National Airport. He drove 
her to his home, where she could 
rest and gather her wits until time 
to board the plane for Paris. It was 
exactly three days from the time the 
doctors decided the patient was fail- 
ing badly until his wife was at his 
bedside. Fortunately, the therapy 
worked. The sergeant recovered and 
a wife went back to Texas thinking 
the Air Force was a mighty fine 
organization. 

VIP treatment? Not the usual 
kind. She was a sergeant’s wife, re- 
member? Yet to the USAF’s Casualty 
Branch that sergeant and his wife 
became Very Impotrant Persons in- 
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THE AIR FORCE TAKES CARE OF ITS OWN 


deed, when they were in trouble 
and needed help. 

The foregoing may not be an ex- 
actly typical case in the Casualty 
Branch’s daily routine but it is far 
from the exception. And it shows the 
lengths to which the Air Force is 
willing to go to insure that the next 
of kin of a man injured or killed in 
line of duty are taken care of. The 
branch is part of the USAF’s Per- 
sonnel Services Division, which is 
headed by Col. B. E. Nowotny. 
Colonel Nowotny’s division comes 
under Maj. Gen. J. H. McCormick, 
Director of Military Personnel for 
the Air Force. Chief of Casualty 
Branch is Lt. Col. R. W. Springfield, 
a wiry, benevolent ex-schoolteacher 
who thinks he has the greatest job in 
the world, works hard at it, and as 
a result has become Mr. Air Force 
to thousands of next of kin of Air 
Force personnel. It was Colonel 
Springfield who met Mrs. Blank at 
the airport and took her to his home, 
and it is typical of the man that he 
doesn’t think this particularly un- 
usual or exemplary. It’s just part of 
his job. 

And a tough job it is, although 
rewarding in its own heart-rending 
way. The bulk of it is concerned with 
notifying wives, mothers, and fathers 
that their husband or son is missing, 
seriously ill, wounded, or dead. The 
mechanics are simple on the face of 
them, yet a bit awe-inspiring if you 
consider the hundreds of thousands 
of men on duty with the Air Force 
who are scattered across the face of 
the globe. 

Suppose a jet pilot is downed over 
MIG Alley. There is no doubt but 
what he is dead. His wingman saw 
the F-86 explode in mid-air and no 
parachute blossomed in the Korean 
sky. All available details, including 
name, rank, serial number, unit, lo- 
cation, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding the death are flashed forth- 
with to Colonel Springfield’s office. 
The branch is located in an Arling- 
ton, Va., office building, a few short 
minutes by auto from the Pentagon. 
It has its own Western Union ma- 
chines and even its own post office. 
Red tape is kept to a minimum. 

Ordinarily, information on a cas- 
ualty is in Colonel Springfield’s hands 
within twelve hours of the time it 
occurs. The next of kin is determined 
from the man’s records, which are 
rushed by messenger from the Pen- 
tagon. An “I regret to inform” wire 
goes out immediately, saying only 
that Lt. John Doe has been killed in 
action and that details will follow by 





letter. Western Union is asked to 
confirm that the wire has been de- 
livered. This notification serves two 
purposes—to insure receipt and to 
confirm the address as correct and 
up-to-date. 

While the wire is going out, a 
letter giving all known details on the 
casualty is being typed. It is on its 
way air mail as soon as receipt of 
the original telegram has been con- 
firmed. Simultaneously. a casualty 
report, based on details of the inci- 
dent plus the man’s Pentagon rec- 
ords, is made up and copies are 
forwarded to all interested govern- 
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ment and non-government agencies, 
including the man’s insurance com- 
panies and the VA. 

The Casualty Branch also follows 
lp with a letter of condolence signed 
by the Air Force Chief of Staff. And 
il assists in making the necessary 
wrrangements for burial with full 
inilitary honors, if the family re- 
quests it. 

If the man’s death is unconfirmed 
and he is reported missing in action 
rather than killed, the Casualty 
Branch’s job becomes more compli- 
cated. In this respect it is much 
tougher than during World War II. 





Then a man reported missing had a 
pretty good chance of turning up as 
a prisoner of war, which was duly 
and eventually reported through the 
International Red Cross. His wife 
and relatives could write him and 
even send him packages. 

The situation in Korea is consid- 
erably different. The North Korean 
and Chinese Communists have con- 
sistently refused to furnish complete 
lists of war prisoners and have flatly 
refused to work through the Red 
Cross. As a result the next of kin 
have no channel of communication 
with their loved one except through 


An Air Foree Personal Services Officer is 
always on call to help next of kin with 
the bewildering problems of bereavement. 





Communist channels, and this fact 
has been exploited viciously by the 
Reds. (Air Force, February 1953.) 
This makes the task of handling 
information on missing persons diffi- 
cult but the Air Force still operates 
on the principle that the wife or 
parents are entitled to know all the 
information that is available—as it 
becomes available. A military service 
has a peculiar responsibility in this 
respect. It is not like civilian life 
where a man is more or less master 
of his own destiny and can move 
about as he pleases. An airman may 
(Continued on following page) 
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be in Wichita one day and in Korea 
the next, and the AF is duty-bound 
to keep track of him for his kin. 

So, as scraps of information on a 
missing man filter in from the field 
his family is notified immediately— 
usually by air mail, often by wire or 
telephone. If there just isn’t any in- 
formation, Casualty Branch still 
keeps in touch with periodic letters. 
In these it informs the family of its 
rights under the Missing Persons Act 
and any other information that might 
be pertinent. Casualty Branch, in 
these letters, also takes the initiative 
in combatting Red propaganda di- 
rected at next of kin. Relatives are 


THE AMR FORCE TAKES CARE OF ITS OWN 


warmth and sympathy in the rela- 
tively cold and impersonal vastness 
of a huge military organization. 

Just down the hall from Colonel 
Springfield is another part of the 
Personnel Services Division—the Per- 
sonal Affairs Branch, headed by 
Lt. Col. R. J. Downey. Colonel 
Downey was away on business when 
I stopped by but his exec, Maj. 
James P. Howard, outlined the func- 
tions of their branch for me. 

You might say the Personal Affairs 
Branch takes up where the Casualty 
Branch leaves off. Let’s go back for 
a moment to the pilot who was killed 
in Korea. One copy of the casualty 


The benefits of the kind of program described on 


these pages cannot be measured in dollars and 


cents for they have to do with human values. 


But in no area of the AF’s program does 


the taxpayer get so much worth for his money 


warned that they may be approached 
by unscrupulous individuals spout- 
ing the Red party line and are asked 
to report any such attempts to the 
FBI and to forward to the branch 
copies of any correspondence con- 
taining propaganda. 

A missing man’s file may be kept 
open almost indefinitely, as long as 
any shred of hope of his survival re- 
mains. Sometimes they are closed 
out comparatively quickly, as in the 
case of Col. Al Schinz, the F-86 pilot 
who was marooned for weeks on an 
isolated island off the Korean coast. 
Colonel Schinz was eventually res- 
cued, but while he was missing his 
wife and parents were kept con- 
stantly advised of his status through 
Casualty Branch. 

The extent of the task is indicated 
by a rundown of the workload of 
Colonel Springfield’s office for a 
typical month. It lists 1,500 tele- 
grams and 5,000 letters sent, and 
more than 8,000 incoming and out- 
going telephone calls. This kind of 
personalized attention is what makes 
the work of the office stand out. It is 
not what it does, it is the way in 
which it is done that is impressive. 
One simple rule is foremost—“If 
there’s anything at all we can do to 
help, we'll give it a try.” The entire 
program is an island of personal 
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report was air mailed to the Personal 
Services Officer of the Air Force in- 
stallation nearest the residence of the 
next of kin. He checked the address 
and telephoned the pilot’s wife. He 
offered condolences on behalf of the 
Air Force and asked what he could 
do to help. He explained that he was 
available for a personal interview, 
at her convenience, to assist in pre- 
paring the multitude of forms which 
must be filled out in case of an un- 
timely death. Government and pri- 
vate insurance, the six months’ gratu- 
ity pay, pensions, all must be applied 
for in the proper way. Very often 
the man has not left his personal 
affairs in the best possible shape. 

Many tragedies could have been 
averted if a man had only done the 
obvious things, like changing a bene- 
ficiary. One flyer had married three 
times without bothering to get a 
divorce. Wives one and two were 
hardened souls. Wife number three 
was a lovely girl, who had borne his 
children. But nothing could be done. 
He hadn't changed beneficiaries 
and wife number one got the money. 
Much of this sort of thing could be 
avoided by filling oft Air Force 
Form 381, which keeps your per- 
sonal affairs up-to-date. 

The most tragic cases of all are 
those who refuse to believe that their 





son or husband isn’t coming home, 
even though all official hope is long 
gone. It’s hard to dash cold water on 
even the faintest glimmer of hope. 
And in many cases the relatives end 
up blaming the Air Force, even 
though every possible effort has been 
made. 

One of the first things the Personal 
Services Officer wants to know is 
“Do you need money?” The bank 
balance might be low or may even 
be inaccessible if the checking ac- 
count was not a joint one. If she does 
need-money, and the Red Cross, 
Community Chest, or other organi- 
zations are not in a position to help, 
the Personal Services Officer is au- 
thorized to make an immediate grant 
of up to $250 from Air Force Aid 
Society funds. This can be called a 
loan if she wishes but the money is 
there, whether or no, and repayment 
is not expected. This money, inci- 
dentally, doesn’t come out of your 
taxes but from funds voluntarily con- 
tributed to the Aid Society, mostly 
by people in Air Force uniform. 

Once any immediate financial 
crises have been met the Personal 
Services Officer waits for a call to 
help out with the paper work. If the 
man is reported missing, rather than 
dead, the same general procedure is 


followed, financial and _ otherwise. ° 


The only difference is that death 
gratuity, pensions, and insurance are 
not-involved. But the Personal Serv- 
ices Officer must make sure that 
enough money is allotted from the 
man’s pay, which continues while he 
is missing, to take care of the family. 

He reports periodically on action 
taken to the Personal Affairs Branch 
back in Washington, once at the end 
of thirty days, and once at the end of 
six months. Sometimes a case may 
drag on for a year or more if an-un- 
foreseen complication arises. 

These are the bare mechanics of 
the procedure. Actually, each case is 
as individual as the people who are 
involved. And that is exactly the im- 
pression you get when you visit the 
office of the Personal Affairs Branch 
—one of deep concern with the hopes, 
the fears, the needs of the families 
who have been left behind. As Major 
Howard put it, “You get a big lift 
knowing you’ve helped someone.” 

The whole casualty program is an 
outstanding example of what can be 
done morale-wise when red tape is 
slashed and the personal touch is 
employed. It is living evidence of a 
statement that Gen. Hap Arnold 
used to like to make—“The Air Force 
takes care of its own.”—END 
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Lockheed’s C-130 marks this 
country’s first departure 
from reciprocating engines 


in the transport field 








Cover painting shows operation on improvised strip 


RST TURBO-PROP TRANSPONT 


ESIGNED for use both as a long-range cargo and troop- 

carrying aircraft and as an assault transport in support of 

ground operations, Lockheed’s C-130 is a high-wing plane 

with the tail section upswept to allow loading and unloading 
through a réar door. It will be powered by four Allison turbo-prop 
T-56 engines, each rated at 3,750 hp, turning three-bladed Curtiss- 
Wright Turboelectric propellers. Lt. Gen. Joseph Smith, MATS 
Commander, has described the C-130 as a major step in transport 
production in the US and predicted commercial operators will 
find it a capable cargo-passenger carrier. Prototypes are being 
built by Lockheed at Burbank, Calif. The AF already has ordered 
an unspecified number, which will be built at Lockheed’s 
Marietta, Ga., plant. it can take-off and land in an unusually 
short distance for a plane its size. The tandem-wheel, tricycle 
landing gear will allow it to operate on unfinished airstrips.—END 


C-130 is ninety-five feet long, wingspread is 132 feet. 





New aircraft is powered by four All’son T-56 
turbo-prop engines with Curtiss-Wright props. 





This monkey survived a flight 200,000 feet up Weightless mice 





A “Moby Dick” balloon 





T-1 high altitude suit 


“‘Aeroplast” spray-on dressing Largest known helicopter, XH-17 


Take-off of the F-86D that set world’s speed record of 699.9 mph 


Taxi radar in action 





First flight of the eight-jet, Boeing YB-52 


RIDING HERD ON 
(SAP RESEARCH 


A look at some of ARDC’s top devel- 
opments of the past year as the Air 
Force’s newest major command struggles 


to keep our airpower the world’s best 


e 
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a Directing traffic at Idlewild Airport, N. Y. 


IR RESEARCH and Development Command has come 
of age. Though just two years old this month, the 
USAF’s research and development outfit is going all 
out to keep American airpower the best in the world. 

ARDC was created in January 1950 and became a major 
air command in April of the following year. By 1952 it 
had reached a point where its research and development 
operations could be measured alongside those of industry, 
independent research organizations, and university lab- 
oratories—as well as other major Air Force Commands, 
the sister services, NACA, and government agencies—in 
solving the AF’s thorniest problems. 

What were some of these? Among the top unclassified 
accomplishments of this “teamed” R & D effort in 1952: 

@ The development of a new emergency pressure suit 
that will enable pilots to survive the near vacuum of upper 
atmosphere altitudes above 45,000 feet. The T-1 high 
altitude suit inflates automatically when cabin pressuriza- 
tion is lost. The University of Southern California helped 
the Aero Medical Laboratory develop it. 

@ Mammals (two monkeys and two mice) were recov- 
ered alive and unharmed on July 26, 1952, after being 
fired to about 200,000 feet in the upper atmosphere in 
an Aerobee rocket at Holloman Air Development Center. 
This research gave evidence that humans could possibly 
survive and function under no-gravity conditions. 

@ A technical report, “Standard Values in Blood,” 
containing probably the most complete and authentic 
information available on blood and its characteristics ever 
assembled was published in a project report of the Aero 
Medical Laboratory as a manual for AF medical officers. 

@ The first balloons were successfully flown for ex- 
tended periods at controlled constant altitudes in the 
upper atmosphere under project “Moby Dick.” This project 
of the Cambridge Research Center seeks data on «he state 
of winds, temperatures, atmospheric pressures, turbulence, 
and types of cloud formations above 50,000 feet. 

@ The Douglas X-3, a research vehicle featuring new 
aircraft design, made its first flight at the AF Flight Test 
Center, Edwards, Calif., October 20, 1952. 

@ The eight-jet, Boeing YB-52 Stratofortress, planned 
successor to the B-36, made its first flight (April 15, 1952) 
and was ordered into production. 

@ The American Helicopter Company’s XH-26 pulse- 
jet, one-man, collapsible helicopter, first flew March 24, 
1952. Its development was supervised by the AF. 

@ The Hughes XH-17, largest known helicopter, made 
its first flight October 23, 1952. An experimental, heavy- 
lift machine, the ungainly H-17 is expected to be the 
forerunner of powerful cargo helicopters designed to lift 
and deliver heavy equipment to inaccessible areas. 

@ “Aeroplast,” an experimental “spray-on” plastic sur- 
gical dressing for possible use in an atomic attack or 
other large-scale disaster, was developed by the Aero 
Medical Laboratory with the help of Protective Treat- 
ments, Inc., of Dayton, Ohio. The transparent plastic 
dressing is applied directly to burned or injured areas 
of the body from an aerosol-type dispenser and provides 
instant protection without bandage dressing. 

@ A new world’s speed record of 699.92 mph was set 
November 19, 1952, by Capt. J. Slade Nash of the AF 
Flight Test Center in a combat-equipped North American 
F-86D, all-weather interceptor version of the Sabrejet 
which whipped over the Salton Sea, Calif. 

@ “Taxi radar,” automatic surface detection equipment, 
was developed by the Rome Air Development Center and 
‘Airborne Instruments Laboratories, L.I., N.Y., to enable 
jairports to operate during zero visibility. The device is 
(now being tested at Idlewild Airport, N.Y. 

(Continued on following page) 

















North American F-86D Martin B-57A 


RESEARCH PAYS OFF IN PLANES 


The lion’s share—eighty-seven percent—of the AF's 
research and development money ($525,000,000 for fiscal 
53) goes to sponsor activities by non-AF agencies under 
R&D contracts. The rest is used in ARDC labs for both 
projects with “outside” agencies and for “in-house” R&D. 
Some 160 non-profit organizations, 1,480 industrial or- 
ganizations, and 290 government units are working on Air 
Force research and development. Part of that money, time, 
and brainpower goes into planes. Some that appeared last 
year: 

F-84F, Republic’s Thunderstreak, long-range, swept- 
wing version of the F-84 series; primarily for tactical use 
as a fighter-bomber; powered by a Wright J-65 Sapphire 
turbojet. 

F-86D, North American’s Sabre, rocket-firing, all- 
weather, one-man interceptor, with GE’s J-47 and after- 
burner; has a major role in the future air defense of the US. 

XF-91. Republic’s research plane with inverse-tapered 
wings and Reaction Motors rocket engine plus the GE J-47 
and afterburner; has flown faster than sound. 

XF-92A, Convair’s delta-wing research plane, the fore- 
runner of the XF-102; will soon go to NACA for more tests; 
operates over 45,000 feet at high sub-sonic speeds; has 
an Allison J-33 engine with afterburner. 

F-94C, Lockheed’s Starfire, all-weather interceptor and 
first combat-tvpe aircraft with all-rocket armament (twen- 
ty-four 2.75 rockets); has Pratt & Whitney J-48 power 
plant with afterburner. 

XF-101, McDonnell’s twin turbojet, long-range fighter 
for attacking distant targets, providing close support, and 
bomber escort; developed from XF-88A; in production. 

XF-102, Convair’s development of the XF-92A; first 
supersonic, delta-wing, one-man, all-weather interceptor; 





Republic F-84F Thunderstreak 


Chase C-123B Convair YB-60 








Convair C-131A 





designed for very high speeds in the stratosphere; will 
have significant improvements in electronics and arma- 
ment. 

B-52, Boeing’s eight-jet, long-range bomber; YB and XB 
models being tested by the AF; can be refueled in flight; 
has Pratt & Whitney J-57 engines. 

B-57A, Martin’s night intruder version of the British- 
developed English Electric Canberra; in production; has 
two J-65 Wright engines. 

YB-60, Convair’s eight-jet version of the B-36 design; 
made its first flight and underwent research testing by the 
AF; has Pratt & Whitney J-57 turbojet. 

RB-66, a Douglas plane, being developed from the 
Navy’s XA3D as a tactical recon plane; has twin turbojet 
power plant; for all-weather operations and has light 
bomber possibilities. 

XC-120, Fairchild’s twin-engine, detachable-cargo-pod 
transport; modification of the C-119; no production now 
planned but research is continuing in conjunction with the 
Army; “pallet pack” and “roadable pack” being tested. 

C-123B, Chase medium assault transport with twin en- 
gines (Pratt & Whitney R-2800s) and high-wing and tail- 
loading ramp; for air-landing troops and cargo on unpre- 
pared strips during Phase I combat operations. 

C-130, Lockheed medium cargo and troop carrier trans- 
port (see page 27). 

C-131A, Convair’s Samaritan, air evac transport based 
on the design of the 240 Liner and the T-29; pressurized 
and will have 20 rearward-facing seats plus 16 litters and 
provision for an iron lung and oxygen for all passengers. 

XH-16A, Piasecki twin-tandem-rotored helicopter; under 
development, jet-powered and expected to carry 40 troops 
over long distances. 


Martin B-61 Matador in flight 
Republic XF-9J 
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XH-17, Hughes’ experimental heavy-lift helicopter; has 
two Allison J-35 engines. 

YH-21, Piasecki tandem, twin-rotored helicopter de- 
signed for arctic rescue; has made its first flight and been 
accepted by the AF; has 20-foot heated cabin that can hold 
16 people or 12 litters plus a medical attendant, and a 
two-man crew. 

XH-26, American Helicopter’s collapsible ‘copter for 
transportation in a jeep trailer or for air-drop. 

XL-19B, Cessna; world’s first turbine-propeller light- 
plane; made first flight November 5, 1952; AF worked 
with Cessna, Boeing, and the Navy to develop it; turbine 
eliminates cooling problems and virtually all vibration. 

T-37, Cessna’s twin-jet training plane expected to be 
capable of 400 mph; in Phase I development; will be the 
first jet designed for training purposes. 

Supersonic bombers: Convair is preparing a detailed 
design study at the AF’s request; mo coritract awarded. 

Atomic-powered airplane: Convair is working on the 
airframe development; GE on the nuclear-powered engine; 
Boeing (in cooperation with Pratt & Whitney) on a study 
of the application of nuclear power plants to aircraft. 

Convertiplane: McDonnell, Sikorsky, and Bell have AF 
contracts for continuing development of a liaison converti- 
plane for the Army that will take-off vertically and fly 
faster than helicopters; AF also working with the Trans- 
cendental Aircraft Corp. on convertiplane project. 

Pilotless aircraft: Martin’s B-61 Matador, turbojet pilot- 
less bomber, a tactical weapon; going through intensive 
tests at the AF Missile Test Center, Fla.; in production. 
The Ist Pilotless Bomber Squadron is in training with 
Matadors. The B-61 is ground-launched, assisted by a 
rocket booster, from roadable launchers and controlled 
electronically in flight. A number of other projects are 
underway. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Martin B-61 Matador being launched 
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Improved in-flight refueling techniques 


Left, Martin E-27 flexible gunnery trainer 





RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


ARDC, still growing, in 1952 added the AF Special 
Weapons Center, Kirtland AFB, N.M., the AF Armament 
Center, Eglin AFB, Fla., and Holloman Air Development 
Center, Holloman AFB, N.M., to its six existing centers. 
The Human Resources Research Laboratories, Bolling 
AFB, Washington, D.C., also joined the ARDC family. 

ARDC works hand-in-hand with manufacturers on many 
projects beside airplanes. Equipment is just as important. 
With Link, the first jet bomber (B-47) flight simulator 
was developed last year, and Goodyear worked on a 30- 
foot, all-metal tow target for jet fighter gunnery practice. 
WADC and Bendix announced two new altimeters to 
clock altitudes from 25 to 95 miles up. Martin’s E-27 
flexible gunnery trainer was developed to train gunners 
in the use and operation of the remote control turret system 
on B-29s, B-50s, and other aircraft. An ultrasonic radar 
bombing-navigation trainer was developed with the Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co. 

Another development was a radar proximity scorer for 
missiles fired at aerial targets, developed with the Armotr 
Research Foundation, while American LaFrance-Foamite 
Corp. and ARDC came up with the O-11 fire truck to 
combat crash fires involving large aircraft. A Douglas 
litter and cargo lift for use with air evac planes, cargo 
tie-down nets developed with help from Eastern Rotor- 


Flash-blindness recorders in “flying laboratory’? during A-bomb test 





craft Co. and Gordon D. Brown and Associates, and an 
automatic restraint and extraction system for C-119s were 
among other innovations in 1952. 

In-flight refueling techniques continued to improve as 
ARDC worked with Flight Refueling, Inc., and an F-84G 
at the AF Flight Test Center remained in the air twelve 
hours and five minutes during development tests. A WADC 
22-pound, automatic-opening parachute with low opening 
shock and virtually free from oscillation was developed 
and is in final jump tests. The Bolsey N-9 recording camera 
appeared, fast enough to be synchronized with the firing 
mechanism of 500-mph jets and to “freeze” a plane 
moving at a relative speed of more than 2,000 mph. 

Studies in geophysics included projects on polar ice, 
observation of a complete solar eclipse in Africa and 
Saudi Arabia, studies of the “jet stream” at high altitude, 
photography of the sun’s spectrum from 50 miles up, 
and studies of the formation of the earth’s atmosphere 
by means of rocket flights of up to 70 miles. Data on the 
activity of the sun is being collected at the Upper Air 
Research Observatory on Sacramento Peak, N.M., to aid 
in atmospheric forecasting. 

In electronics, ARDC concentrated on improving per- 
formance, reliability, and serviceability of communications, 
radar, and navigation equipment. Air defense radar sys- 
tems got particular emphasis. (ARDC also is working on 
many classified projects which, of necessity, cannot be 
included in this report.—The Editors )—Enp 
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REPUBLIC 
AVIATION 


/ The trade mark is literally the herald of American busi- 
ness ... the symbol of an established institution. >» > > 
Fi It is the basic spirit of Democracy at work... it means 
Ps many things. It exemplifies tradition, resourcefulness, free 
enterprise, initiative, At Republic it marks the milestones 
of progress in the vital field of producing materials nec- 
essary for the defense of Democracy. >» > >» Weare 
now making deliveries of the new swept-wing F-84F 
THUNDERSTREAK jet fighter. This latest, most formi- 
dable member of a rugged family, which included the 
Thunderjet and Thunderbolt . . . with increased fire power 
and gréater mobility for strategic fighter or fighter- 
bomber operation, is produced for the U.S. Air Force 
and our Allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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AT CANADAIR 


On time production of aircraft . . . the on time delivery to 


customers ... that’s what counts at Canadair . . . that’s the international 
reputation Canadair has established. 


Fulfilling the demands of this recognition . .. Canadair provides 
a team of highly efficient production men . . . supported by one of 
the world’s best equipped plants . . . backed up by 


thousands of skilled Canadian workers. 


You can count on Canadair . . . today or in the 


future... for commercial or defense production. 


CANADAIR 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 





A subsidiary of 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
New York, N.Y. — Washington, D.C. 
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Unceasing vigilance is the 


price we must pay for even 
partial security against 


the threat of air attack 

















OW WOULD you like to be 
handed a job and then be told 


‘that, hard as you may try, °— 


youll never be more than 
thirty percent successful at it? And 
that the thirty percent figure is, at 
best, an optimistic one. Mighty dis- 
couraging prospect, you'd probably 
say. And you'd be right. But the job 
woukl have to be done, or at least 
attempted. Chances are you'd grit 
your teeth and do your best. 

That’s just about the spot the Air 
Defense Command finds itself in. 
\DC is charged with the protection 
of the continental United States 
against enemy aerial attack. It’s a 
hig job. Just how big is partly indi- 
cated by the extent of the area to be 
guarded—10,500 miles in length, 
eight to ten miles high, and 3,000,000 
square miles in area. 

In those terms the thirty percent 
cifectiveness, which is the most opti- 
mistic voiced to date by our detense 
leaders, begins to make sense. Dur- 
ing World War II Great Britain, 
with a tight little island to defend 
and with a highly integrated warn- 
ing system, managed to shoot down 
less than ten percent of the Lutt- 
waffe’s attacking planes. With long- 





range supersonic bombers and inter- 
continental guided missiles yet to 
put in their appearance on the op- 
erational scene, any thought of an 
eventually impregnable air detense 
become naive in the extreme. 

Actually, air defense is a two- 
pronged affair. While the Air De- 
fense Command moves into action 
to knock down as many enemy at- 
tackers as it can, the Strategic Air 
Command must be hitting at his 
airpower-in-being — the bases trom 
which he is launching his attack. 
This combination is air defense in 
its true sense—both close to the chest 
and as far out as our air arm will 
reach. “Close-to-the-chest” defense 
is the mission of the Air Detense 
Command, commanded by Gen. 
Benjamin W. Chidlaw, with head- 
quarters at Ent Air Force Base, Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. It became a 
major command something more 
than two years ago, when Continen- 
tal Air Command was broken up in- 
to ConAC, Tactical Air Command, 
and ADC. 

Organizationally, the keystone of 
the command is decentralization. 
With the vast territory which must 
be defended and the speed with 





COMMAND 


which this must be accomplished 
once an enemy flight is identitied, 
centralized control would be fatal. 
It wouldn’t make sense if the entire 
system could be paralyzed by a de- 
termined attack on Colorado Springs. 
So the nation has been split geo- 
graphically into three Air Defense 
Forces—Eastern, with headquarters 
at Stewart Air Force Base, New- 
burgh, N. Y.; Central, with head- 
quarters in downtown Kansas City, 
Mo.; and Western, with headquar- 
ters at Hamilton Air Force Base, San 
Rafael, Calif. Each Air Defense 
Force is further broken down into 
Air Divisions (Defense), each with 
its own quota of radar stations, in- 
terceptor bases, ground observers, 
filter and control centers, and anti- 
aircraft artillery units in support. 

By function the air defense system 
consists of four distinct but interre- 
lated phases-DETECTION, IDEN- 
TIFICATION, INTERCEPTION, 
and DESTRUCTION. Let’s take 
them, and their problems, in order. 


DETECTION 
As bombers fly faster and farther 
the need for early warning of an 
(Continued on following page) 
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enemy raid becomes more and more 
acute. The radar fence being built 
in this country and in Canada is still 
full of holes. Most of the planned 
installations are weil on the way to 
completion as far as construction is 
concerned but much of the equip- 
ment is of obsolescent World War 
II vintage. And radar is expensive, 
much too expensive to consider at- 
tempting to build an impenetrable 
fence of it. Like television, it op- 
erates on a line-of-sight principle, 
and its effectiveness is limited by 
terrain obstructions and the curva- 
ture of the earth. It is especially in- 
effective against low-flying aircratt, 
which come in under its beam. 

Cheap, relatively simple, short- 
range sets, would help take care ot 
the low-altitude weakness. These 
should be designed to work auto- 
matically and unattended. Their in- 
formation could be channeled into a 
master station for assessment and 
relay. There is a crying need at the 
moment for this kind of equipment, 
which now isn’t even in development. 

Until something of the sort is de- 
veloped, however, the chinks in our 
early warning armor must be plugged 
by hundreds of thousands of volun- 
teer civilian observers. To do the 
job, the Ground Observer Corps (see 
Air Force, December 1952, pg. 73) 
has been established and a quota ot 
500,000 members set for it. Of that 
number, about 200,000 have been 
recruited to date. We need so many 
because bringing our air defense sys- 
tem to peak efficiency calls for the 
establishment of 20,000 observation 
posts scattered throughout thirty-six 
states. These are to report to forty- 
nine filter centers, also voluntarily 
manned, strategically located in 
cities with adequate communications 
facilities. 

Recruiting ground observers on a 
volunteer basis is a tough problem 
at best. It is doubly so in remote 
areas where, during his two-hour 
tour an observer may not spy so 
much as a single aircraft. It has 
proved relatively simple to man 
posts along established airways, 
where there is something to report, 
but in the monotony of the boon- 
docks an observer's sense of urgency 
faces tough competition from sheer 
boredom. 

The sole reason for the elaborate 
radar network and the Ground Ob- 
server Corps is to spot the enemy 
before he can reach a target, and 
the earlier the betier. But while 
radar can tell us the range, location, 
and approximate speed of aircraft, it 


cannot identify it as friend or toe. 
Neither, in most cases, can a com- 
paratively inexperienced observer. 
All of which brings us to the second 
phase of air defense. 


IDENTIFICATION 


With the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, certain zones around 
the perimeter of the country, and 
also in the interior, have been es- 
tablished as Air Defense Identitica- 
tion Zones (ADIZ). All military, 
private and commercial planes must 
file advance flight plans before they 
are allowed to fly in these zones. 
The CAA monitors and reports all 
such flights. 

An Air Defense Direction Center 
correlates the flight plans and checks 
them against reports from radar sta- 
tions and Ground Observer posts. It 
they check, the aircraft is considered 
identified. If not, the aircraft is an 
“unknown” and must be intercepted. 
Air defense has entered its third 
phase. 


INTERCEPTION 

Fighter scrambles are costly in 
time and money. Yet for every un- 
known there must be a scramble or 
a darned good reason why the con- 
troller in the ADDC doesn’t call one. 
These controllers ordinarily are jun- 
ior officers, vet they shoulder a 
heavy burden of responsibility in 
the air defense pattern. 

While the fighters are taking ott 
the report is being funneled to an 
Air Defense Control Center, at Air 
Division headquarters. Here all un- 
knowns in the division’s jurisdiction 
are plotted on a huge board. The 
control center can follow the prog- 
ress of all unknowns in its territory, 
and order more interceptors into the 
fray, or divert them into areas that 
appear to need them worse. 

Further up the ladder the regional 
Air Defense Forces are plotting un- 
knowns on still larger boards, each 
covering the third of the nation as- 
signed to the particular Detense 
Force. And the same process is go- 
ing on at Air Defense Command 
headquarters, which monitors all un- 
knowns nationwide. 


DESTRUCTION 


If the unknowns are ‘ positively 
identified as hostile, the air defense 
system swings into its fourth, and 
final, phase—destruction. This is the 
be-all and end-all of air defense. It 
it is not accomplished, then all pre- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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New “ticker” for tanks 


Rumbling over rugged terrain . . . crushing enemy obstacles 
... surviving heavy fire—our “G.I.” tanks must have powerful, 
dependable engines to stay “alive” in combat. That’s why 
the Army Ordnance Corps relies on Lycoming to turn out 

\ air-cooled “tickers” for new-type tanks now in production. 


Maybe you need a complete engine, or a single precision part. 
Maybe you have “only an idea” in the rough or blueprint 
stage-that needs development. Or a metal product 

that needs precise and speedy fabrication. In any case— 

look to Lycoming! Lycoming has a long-tested reputation 

for meeting the most exacting and diverse metal-working 
requirements, both industrial and military. Whatever your 
problem—look to Lycoming! 


Lycoming’s wealth of creative engineering ability, 
its 24 million square feet of floor space, its 6,000-plus 
machine tools stand ready to serve your needs. 


AIR-COOLED ENGINES FOR AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL USES + PRECISION-AND« 
VOLUME MACHINE PARTS ¢ GRAY-IRON CASTINGS ¢ STEEL-PLATE FABRICATION 


FOR RESEARCH + FOR PRECISION PROOUCTION 


LYCOMING-SPENCER DIVISION Vo a WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
BRIDGEPORT-LYCOMING DIVISION mayen yarns STRATFORD, CONN. 


For a dependable 
tank “‘heart’”’— 
500 horsepower’s worth 
of rugged air-cooled 
engine—U. S. Army 
Ordnance looks to 
Lycoming’s 


precision production: 











Ly ing-Sp Division 
AVCO Manufacturing Corp. 
652 Oliver Street 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Please send me further information on 
Lycoming’s varied abilities and facilities. 
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DCS/Comptroller i 
Brig Gen Robert S. Macrum 











Inspector General 
Col Emmett F. Yost 
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Adjutant General 
Col Walter W. Robinson 
















DCS/Personnel 
Col John C. Horton 





Judge Advocate 
Col Stewart S$. Maxey 
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HQ AIR DEFENSE Chief of Staff \e 
COMMAND Maj Gen Jarred V. Crabb ( vi 

Commanding General _ 
General Benjamin W. Chidlaw 9 
oh : 
Vice Commander 
Maj Gen Frederic H. Smith, Jr. DCS/Operations 
Brig Gen Kenneth P. Bergquist 


















DCS/Intelligence i 
Brig Gen Woodbury M. Burgess ' 















Public Information Officer 
Col William E. Persons 














DCS/Materiel 
Brig Gen Clinton D. Vincent 











Surgeon 
Brig Gen 
Albert H. Schwichtenberg 












An AIR FORCE Magazine Chart 
(Corrected as of March 1, 1953) 
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EASTERN AIR 
DEFENSE FORCE 


Commanding General 
Maj Gen Morris R. Nelson 








Adjutant General 
Col John L. Warren 





Inspector General 
Col Barton M. Russell 















Comptroller 
Col Kennard W. Gephart 





Deputy for Personnel 
Col Jack T. Bradley 






















Vice Commander 
Brig Gen George F. Smith 








CENTRAL AIR 
DEFENSE FORCE 


Commanding General 









Judge Advocate 
Col George O. Hanford 








Public Information Officer 
Ist Lt Theodore W. Goodman 











Surgeon 
Col Charles C. Scamahorn 















Adjutant General 
Lt Col John G. Rooks 








Inspector General 
Col Edmond R. Goss 












Deputy for Operations 
Col Carrol W. McColpin 












Deputy for Materiel 
Col Henry A. Sebastian 




















Comptroller 
Col William W. Converse 








Deputy for Personnel 
Col Richard F. Weltzin 











ST ARRESTS 
Deputy for Operations 





Maj Gen Delmar T. Spivey 
















Vice Commander 
Brig Gen Frank H. Robinson 
















Judge Advocate 
Col Paul Boucher 








Public Information Officer 


Maj Charles A. Harris 










Surgeon 
Col Clarence A. Tinsman 




















Adjutant General 
Col Wilfred B. Newman 















Inspector General 
Col Robert L. Baseler 











Col Charlie B. Overacker 











Deputy for Intelligence 
Col Roy E. Weinzettel 












Deputy for Materiel 
Col Paul S$. Deems 
















Comptroller 
Col Eugene W. Phillips 









Deputy for Personnel 
Lt Col John R. Taylor 











WESTERN AIR 
DEFENSE FORCE 


Commanding General 
Maj Gen Walter E. Todd 



















Vice Commander 
Brig Gen Hugh A. Parker 













Judge Advocate 
Col Jerome L. Loewenberg 
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Lat | Public Information Officer 
Capt Eldon M. Johnson 















Surgeon 
Col Paul C. Gilliland 

















Deputy for Operations 
Col Harrison R. Thyng 








Deputy for Materiel 
Col Andrew J. Reynolds 
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Changing temperatures, vibrations, and roan, 
affect the operation of all instruments. In spite of these 
variables, our products produce the right answers 
because they are properly designed. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 
MINIATURE AC MOTORS 

RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


KK KX 


Current production is largely destined for our defense 
forces; but our research facilities, our skills and tal- 
ents, are available to scientists seeking solutions to 
instrumentation and control problems. 








ko | | S m q Nn INSTRUMENT CORP. 
ih a > 
ELMHURST, NEW YORK « GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA « SUBSIDIARY OF Standard COIL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
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vious efforts will have been in vain. 
That is the objective—to blast the 
enemy out of the sky. 

Here again the picture is improv- 
ing but it is far from what we need. 
We are only just beginning to get 
interceptors with the electronic cap- 
ability of seeking out and destroy- 
ing the enemy in darkness or foul 
weather. Northrop’s F-89 and Lock- 
heed’s F-94C are both two-place 
“all-weather” interceptors, with the 
second man acting as radar observer. 
North American’s F-86D (see AIR 
Force, January 1953, pg. 36) will 
also have an “all-weather” capabil- 
ity, with the pilot doubling as radar 
man. All of these planes are armed 
with rockets. Coming along is Con- 
vair’s F-102 (Am Force, December 
1952, pg. 31), which will fly faster 
than sound and will fire air-to-air 
guided missiles. And unmanned in- 
terceptors are in the mill but are 
years away from being operational. 
Meanwhile older day fighters, like 
the F-86A, E, and F, Republic’s 
F-84G and Lockheed’s F-80, are be- 
ing used, together with F-51s and 
F-47s of World War II vintage. 

Backing up the Air Force’s inter- 
ceptors in defense of certain critical 
areas are the guns of the Army’s 
Antiaircraft Command. It, too, is 
gradually improving although its 
present equipment consists largely 
of World War II 90mm and 120mm 
guns, modernized somewhat with 
new fire control equipment. The 
Army’s new “Skysweeper,” a radar- 
controlled 75mm gun, was recently 
unveiled. It is particularly adapted 
to low-flying targets and will grad- 
ually become available over the next 
eighteen months or so. An Army 
guided missile, the Nike, is in the 
mill for point defense but many bugs 
remain to be ironed out before it 
becomes operational. 

The sad fact is that it will take 
quantities of this new equipment, 
with all their wizardry of electronics 
and rocketry, to make even the thirty 
percent interception figure attain- 
able. And the offense meanwhile is 
moving along at a rapid pace. Long- 
range supersonic bombers, intercon- 
tinental guided missiles, and snorkel- 
equipped, missile-firing submarines 
thay not be a threat tomorrow or 
next year, but they will be along 
eventually. The Air Force has always 
maintained that no determined at- 
tack can be stopped completely. But 
thirty percent or less is better than 
none. And that’s why the Air De- 
fense Command has to stay in busi- 
ness.—END 
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Two decades ago, Marmon-Herrington designed and 


built a large fleet of Janus-faced armored cars for the 
N A ( T | 0 N ] Iranian army. With two front ends, and no rear, these 
a : unique vehicles traveled with equal speed and ease in 


either direction—thus licking the problem of roads too 


narrow and steep to permit turning around. 
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@ The “Janus” is but one of hundreds of examples of how Marmon-Herrington’s 
engineering ingenuity has successfully solved some of the most vexing prob- 
lems of military transport. No matter how difficult your own requirements may 
seem, if mechanization is involved, the chances are strong that Marmon- 


Herrington can help you find the right answer. Let’s talk it over. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON COMPANY, INC. © INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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Military supplies that never reached Communist troops 
at the front. USAF fighter-bombers and Superforts 
finished off this supply center near Pyongyang, the 
Reds’ capital city in North Korea. Bombs and napalm 
did the job of turning the supply build-up into rubble. 
The picture was snapped from low level by an RF-80 
pilot of the AF’s 67th Tactical Reconnaissance Wing. 


Midnight vigil. The F-86s of the 4th F-I Wing are 
bedded down for the night. They’re watched over 
by A/3C Robert Ryan, air policeman from Detroit. 


Kinsey reports. That’s a victory grin on 
Ist Lt. Raymond A. Kinsey’s face. The F-86 
pilot just shot down a Red TU-2 bomber. 
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HOOTING WAR 
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The MIG-hunters and the railsplitters 
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carry the air war to the Reds up north 








Airpower stretchout. 
A Sabre gets a new 





7} tail section. The 86s 

Wt md 7 have downed more 

ra U.S.AIR F ORCI than 600 MIGs since 
| the enemy jets first Pattern of war. A ground crewman of the 49th Fighter- 
— i: appeared in Korea. Bomber Wing fills an F-84’s wing tank before the Thunder- 
. 4 jet roars off for another strike against the Communists. 
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Thunderjets ean take it and dish it out. 
Above, Lit. John Glina whose F-84 caught 
s®me flak over North Korea. He landed 
Safely with a smashed vertical stabilizer. 
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Four C-46s of the 315th Air Division drone 
toward Korea as they airlift men and sup- 
; plies to the fighting front. An air hole in 
4 a window of a fifth Commando provides the 
“halo” around the rest of the formation. 











Creative Research... Superior Design and Production 


Amer ican prog ress in | Methods with Quality Control... are some of the important 


Ls debe . factors that have contributed heavily to America’s global 
aviation is respected reputation as a leader in Aeronautical Sciences. 

RHEEM Research, Development and Manufacturing 

around the world Facilities serve the industry and are available. Write for 


further information. 


RHEEM—Aircraft Division, Downey, California... Research and Development, Whittier, California 





LOCKHEED CONSTELLATION 


We show you this picture of the Lockheed Constellation this 
way — to illustrate to you what Rohr is famous for: Building 
power packages — power packages for the Lockheed Constellation 
and other world-famous commercial and military planes. Of course, 
the Rohr aircraftsmen do more than this. Currently they are 


producing more than 25,000 different parts for all types of airplanes. 











WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER hes OF READY-TO-INSTALL POWER PACKAGES FOR AIRPLANES 


rN tee Va eeae) ate) e sles CHULA VISTA AND RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 

















ORLD WAR II is long gone 

and more old-fashioned in 

seven years than World War I 

was in 27. But its more frivo- 
lous moments endure as they do with 
any war. 

In the vastly enlarging Air Force 
of 1942 it was inevitable that some- 
thing like the ludicrous relationship 
of the new trades—such as naviga- 
tors—should make trouble. Odd crea- 
tures they were, thrust into a military 
service still operating in the tradition 
of the lone pilot in a Flying Jenny. 
The Coca-Cola chromos in the op- 
erations building still showed heroic 
biplanes bringing the enemy down 
in flames. 

Pilots, of course, were the glamor- 
ous figures in the trade. This was 
completely justified by their job and 
responsibilities, but it was no com- 
fort to other men in the crew who 
were making up the early air teams. 

We had seen pilots train—march- 
ing in brown leather flying jackets 
and white scarves, singing “Off We 
Go Into the Wild Blue Yonder,” 
peeling off smartly as they ap- 
proached their fabulous basic train- 
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THE NAVIGATOR TYPE 


A sidelight from World War II 


(Reprinted from the Providence, R. |., Journal) 





ers on the line, crying “Switch On!” 

Navigators were a different breed. 
Sociologists after the war admitted 
they selected a “navigator type,” a 
man who may have been a liberal 
arts major or an accountant. There 
was no smart stepping along the 
flight line for them. 

We usually wore in winter no 
flying jacket but a heavy woolen 
short coat. We carried an incredible 
burden, not incredible in weight 
since infantrymen marched much 
farther much faster with .much 
heavier loads, but incredible for a 
group told it should march like a 
crew second only to West Point. 

As we marched to the flight line 
we carried in our right hand a brief 
case stuffed with folded maps, pen- 
cils, charting tools, computers, cal- 
culating tables, almanacs. There was 
not enough room inside the brief 
case, so outside the brief case under 
the straps there were extra celestial 
books covering likely latitudes to be 
reached and a long flexible plastic 
spline made, as I recall, in a place 
called £.eboygan. 

In the left hand we carried an 
octant, the more complicated aerial 
version of the nautical sextant. These 
were designed to make it impossible 
for a marching man to carry it with 
dignity. One type was in a large flat 


By Ben H. Bagdikian 


box which banged the knee at every 
step. unless it was carried. at arm’s 
length. The other was a large, heavy 
black box which loosened the arm 
in its socket after five minutes. 

Held under slight pressure under 
the right arm—not the left since 
that was carried away from the body 
so the octant box would not demolish 
the kneecap—was the great rolled 
Mercator chart which could not be 
folded. This was on stiff white paper 
perhaps two feet by four feet. Even 
rolled up and held under the arm 
it tended to expand and slide down. 

In front of operations we had to 
have an inspection by a pilot before 
our briefing, a ceremony by which 
the authorities hoped to repair 
our deplorable military appearance. 
Awaiting the inspection we rested 
the brief case against the right leg, 
the octant on the ground to the left 
and the rolled Mercator squeezed 
between the brief case and the ankle. 

One day, typical of many, a 
bright, young second lieutenant pilot 
marched out of operations and said 
briskly to the cadet lieutenant, 
“Mister, call your men to attention.” 
The cadet barked, “Attention!” The 
pilot waited calmly for the usual 
clicking “stir-snap!” of feet and arms 
coming to snappy attention. 

The first impulse of most of the 
cadets was to reach down and grab 
the brief case. This released the 
rolled Mercator which flew open to 
its full eight square feet and shot 
outward among the scrambling feet. 
There was desperate reaching down- 
ward and outward among men in 
mutual distress. When a man cap- 
tured his flying Mercator he quickly 
rolled it into submission, tucked it 
under his arm and turned quickly 
to regain his place in formation. The 
quick turn with the rolled Mercator 
under his arm like a length of pipe 
usually caught the man behind him 
stooping down for his octant, knock- 
ing off his hat. The hatless man 
would drop his brief case to retrieve 
his headgear, thus releasing his 
Mecator . . . There were thirty-two 
men in the formation. 

The pilot obviously thought the 
war was lost right then and there. 
He watched with horror and disgust, 
as though he were witnessing an act 
of cannibalism. It was not unusual 
to take two full minutes to come to 
attention. When we did achieve a 
loose interpretation of this pose it 
was not worth the effort, if you can 
imagine what it would. look like if 
four rows of one-man bands were 
suddenly ordered to stand up. 

But the war wasn’t lost, mavbe be- 
cause tiev vacor vscd something be- 
sides the damned Mercator.—END 
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Air Turbine Refrigeration 
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New AiResearch ram air turbine does a 250 pound job for jets... weighs only 17 pounds ! 


At last a light weight emergency power 
source to operate power controls in case 
of single engine failure! The new 
AiResearch ram air turbine develops a 
minimum of 3.4 hp at air speeds from 
130 knots to above Mach I...at any 
altitude. It is now in production. 


Features: 


¢ Supplies enough power to operate a 
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3000 p.s.i. hydraulic system. 

¢ Completely self-governed. 

¢ Mounted internally andeitherextended 
into air stream or provided with ducted 
air flow. 

¢ Occupies less than 3 /4 of a cubic foot of 
space, eliminating previously required 
cumbersome storage batteries and 
electric motors. 
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¢ Saves more than 200 pounds! 

This ram air turbine is another example 
of AiResearch design and production 
ingenuity in the field of high-altitude, 
high-speed flight. 





Would you like to work with us? 
Qualified engineers, scientists and 
skilled craftsmen are needed here. 





A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA ¢ PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Heat Transfer Equipment 


Electric Actuators 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEGORIES 
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You’re looking at a good reason 
why top plane builders are attain- 
ing faster, greater production. 
This photo shows a seamless 
tube hot-extruded by Curtiss- 
Wright froma forging of Barium’s 
Industrial Forge & Steel, Inc. (the 
tube will become a hollow steel 
propeller blade). It’s this ability 
of suppliers to provide plane pro- 
ducers with vital raw materials, 
parts, complete assemblies, that 
helps boost aircraft output. 
Other Barium subsidiaries sup- 
ply the industry with the key com- 
ponents described in the captions 


“ELYING BOXCAR” (¢c-119), Carrying 10,000 


below, gearbox assemblies, cylin- 
der liners, Fiberglas and mag- 
nesium wings, and many more. 

The group of strategically 
located companies known as 
Barium Steel Corporation serves 
aviation as a unified source for its 
needs in steel and other materials 

.. controlling quality from blast 
furnace to end product, working 
as a self-contained unit to speed 
urgently needed orders. 

Barium can do the same for 
any industry. Write Barium at 25 
Broad St., New York City, for in- 
formation. No obligation. 


“STRATOFORTRESS” (B-52), heavy bomber, 


ibs. of cargo or equivalent weight in pas- 
sengers, is made by Fairchild Engine and 


with inlet (for filling oil, fuel, water-alco- 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP.* CENTRAL IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY “CHESTER BLAST FURNACE *CLYDE IRON 
WORKS, INC. * CUYAHOGA SPRING COMPANY *¢ EAST 
COAST AERONAUTICS. INC. * ERIE BOLT AND NUT 
COMPANY * GEOMETRIC STAMPINGCO. * GLOBE FORGE, 
INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIAL FORGE & STEEL, INC. 
JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. KERMATH 
MANUFACTURING CO. * KERMATH LIMITED (CANADA) 
PHOENIX BRIDGE CO. * PHOENIX IRON & STEEL CO 
WILEY MANUFACTURING CO 


“THUNDERJET” (F-84F), fighter-bomber, 


Airplane Corp. with gear blanks produced 
by Barium’s Globe Forge, Inc. 


hol tanks) protected by a filler cap, made 
by Barium’s East Coast Aeronautics, Inc. 


speeding on swept wings at 650 mph plus, 
uses hydraulic assemblies, manufactured 


Bocing Airplane Co. makes B-52s. 


for the builder, Republic Aviation Corp., 
by Barium’s Jacobs Aircraft Engine Co. 





World's Busiest Airport 
Praises Gilfillan GCA Radar 


“...the biggest advance ever taken to control aircraft 
safely and expeditiously,” 


says Clarke L. Croft, Chief Airport Traffic Controller. 











IN REPLY ADDRESS IN REPLY REFER TO 


we ~ - = : rectaccantatthiattehhiotesest i XS LENT IS ARNT SEAR: A etcetera borg ee 


EGO MANIC 
CiviL. AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION oe : 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION Civil Aeronautics Administration | 
Airport Traffic Control Tower ; : { 
Cleveland (Hopkins) Airport reports that during the last fiscal 


Cleveland 11, Ohio year CAA control towers handled 


a record 16,673,562 landings 


; December 9, 1952 and takeoffs. Busiest of all was 

i Mr. Werren ©. Miles Cleveland tower, with a total of i 
; Export Sales Manager : i 
4 Gilfillan Bros., Inc. 327,943 operations. ! 
1815 Venice Boulevard I 
: Los Angeles 6, California Gilfillan is the only GCA radar in } 
Dear Warren: operation at CAA airports in the 


United: States. 


It was a pleasure to get your note, and I am most happy to forward 


t d Gilfillan ASR-l PAR-1 t ° ‘ , 
o tee Cees sae SSTiliee - oo Gilfillan is exclusive supplier of 





at 
5 ARAL. AVE 48 Hopkins 4 as : : latest, proven, GCA radar to the i 
gest afvense ever taken to control aircraft safely and expeditiously. 
i According to our ig of the total instrument approaches made USAF, USMC, USN and the air " 
yi here, we average 50%, plus or minus very little from month to month, ! 
: of the approaches made utilizing radar only. Of the 50%, at 95% are forces of England, Canada, Italy, q 
: surveillance approaches. If we have surveillance minimums, we never Australia, Belgium, Denmark, the | 
; go to precision because our prevailing wind is southwest. The opera- i 
tors feel bad if they have an aircraft more than 100 feet right or ~ Netherlands, Norway, Portugal 
; left of the runway at one mile on surveillance runs, even though the = # 
equipment isn't designed for that accuracy. The accuracy of the PAR-? and the Union of South Africa. 
: is remarkable, We have never had any failure of equipment during are He 
instrument weather. A few minor changes in location of controls on Only Gilfillan GCA Radar is stand- | 
the ASR-1 should be made with which, I'm sure you are familiar. ard equipment among 24 nations J 
i 
Again, may I say, we are very happy with the Gilfillan equipment. of the free world. q 
We believe we make more use of radar than any other location, and 
have practically eliminated delays to arriv r I'll be There can be: no substitute for 








looking forward to your next visit. 
Gilfillan’s 40 years of highly spe- 
Very truly yours, 


nike fo 


Clarke L. Cro 
Chief Airport Traffic ‘Controller 


cialized experience. 
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© ALODIZING 


a 
is an electro- 
less protective surface 
conversion process for 
bonding paint to alu- 
minum and protecting 


the metal. 


Tough, durable 
Alodized surfaces are 


obtained easily and 












rapidly by immersion, 


PROTECTS ALUMINUM; ANCHORS THE PAINT FINISH | Stitenteeoescocn 


a multi-stage washer. 


Effective + Economical - Efficient 


/ As 


Service Specifications: 


ings provide extra paint life and 
MIL-C-5541; MIL-S- 


sf ; « | = 5002; AN-F-20; U.S. 
Ce We Navord O.S. 675; 16- 


extra durability for aluminum 






parts and products. 


E4 (SHIPS); AN-C-170 








———— (See MIL-C-5541); U. 
—— S. A. 72-53 (See AN- 
= = F-20). 
| 7 PROCESSES 
Pioneering Research and Development Bice 1914 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
AMBLER}! PA. 
Manvfacturers of Metallurgical, Agricultural and Pharmaceutical Chemicals 


Detroit, Michigan Niles, California Windsor, Ontario 
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TRCH TALK 


Jot this down: May 14 through 17—ninth annual 
forum of the American Helicopter Society, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Mayflower Hotel is headquarters. The 
usual fine helicopter air show will climax the forum. 





Military planes of the future may be immune to radar. 
They'd be made of reinforced plastic material, lighter 
than most metals and better able to stand the thermal 
barrier of supersonic flight than steel alloys or aluminum. 
Or so said William Braham, chief engineer of the Zenith 
Plastic Company, who described to the Society of the 
Plastics Industry a new plastic resin coated on fiberglass 
cloth as being “electronically transparent.” He estimated 
airframes of the new material could be turned out in 
mass production at one-fifth the cost of metal frames. 





The Navy’s North American AJ-2, largest carrier plane 
ever built, has made its first flight. It’s described as an 
A-bomb carrier. Rundown: two conventional engines plus 
a turbojet, crew of three, announced speed of 425 mph, 
span of 75 feet, 65-foot length, and 21-foot heighi. 





Savings for the Air Force will result from an 
antenna-detector device developed by M. John Hef- 
fernan, an RCA field engineer. The device eliminates 
the need for long and expensive antenna array: and 
will cut down some land purchases for antenna tow- 
ers and other equipment. 





Weathermen are getting bolder. They’re now calling 
the turn on weather on Mars, and most of the predictions 
are gloomy. Dr. Jean I. F. King of the Air Force’s Cam- 


By Richard Skinner 


bridge Research Center reports that Martian surface tem- 
perature is about 28 below zero. But you'd have other 
problems too—there’s no oxygen. Still it’s better than 
Jupiter, whose atmosphere is methane and ammonia gas, 
with traces of nascent hydrogen and helium—a stinking 
climate. 





You probably don’t need to be told, but the School of 
Aviation Medicine warns against watching an A-bomb 
explosion without protective glasses. Even if you’re four 
or five miles away, beyond radiation and blast, the heat 
of the bomb will still blind you. That’s because the eye 
acts as a lens and would focus on the image of the 
nuclear fireball the way a magnifying glass would. Even 
the automatic blinking or turning away from the blinding 
light wouldn’t save you since the eye takes 1/10 second 
to blink while the bomb’s heat reaches its peak in 
1/10,000 second. 





Pan American World Airways pilots take advan- 
tage of the “jet stream” winds in flying the 3,900 
miles between Tokyo and Honolulu non-stop on a 
regularly scheduled basis. That’s the world’s longest 
non-stop scheduled flight. The hop takes 11 hours 
with planes averaging 355 mph. The old route, stop- 
ping at Wake Island, took 18 hours. The so-called 
jet stream blows along the route in winter at seventy 
to eighty mph at flight leve!ls of about 23,000 feet. 
Some jet streams are known to hit 200 mph, but 
these heavenly hurricanes have never been accurately 
mapped. Tell-tale cloud formations sometimes show 
their presence. 


























A HARVEST OF 
HAND RADIOTELEPHONES 


The subminiature tube, a Raytheon de- 
velopment, made possible this lighter, 
more compact hand transmitter-receiver 
AN/PRC-6. Raytheon developed and is 
mass-producing this equipment ... an- 
other Raytheon contribution to improve 


the effectiveness of our Armed Forces. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Contractors to the Armed Services 


WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE H-6B GYRO-HORIZON 
DESIGNED FOR HIGH-SPEED AIRCRAFT 


The new Sperry H-6B Gyro-Horizon provides accurate 
indications—up to the speed of sound. This significant 
advance has been achieved through the development of 
special temperature compensated parts, stainless steel 
gimbals, and stepped up gyro efficiency. 


In keeping with the new speeds in jet transportation, 
the H-6B Gyro-Horizon also features improved quick- 
erection mechanisms. These incorporate a new, manual 
instantaneous starting-setting. 


Again Sperry’s advanced research and engineering is 
meeting the demands of increased speed... with speed. 
Our Aeronautical Department will be glad to supply 
compiete intormation upon request. 





cp HRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE ° CLEVELAND « NEW ORLEANS « BROOKLYN 
IN CANADA e« SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


as new as 





jet airliners! 





FEATURES OF THE H-6B 


Improved bezel presentation...with maximum 
reduction of parallax to eliminate angular 
distortion, improved reference airplane and 
adjustment, increasing cone of visibility, and 
elimination of working parts affecting visibility. 
Three phase circuit protection indicator 
Minimum of turning errors Non-Tumbiing 
Freedom of run cavougit 360 degrees 
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Tongues 
with the speed 


light . 





Ra dar— from 


“Stars and Atoms HAVE NO SIZE’, 
by A. M. Suttivan 
(by permission). 


Since 1935, we have specialized in 

the development and manufacture of 
systems and components for gunfire and 
missile control, navigation, bombing, 
radar, electronic countermeasures, and 
ammunition and bomb handling. 


re sill ateisisas sin caanistscna es 
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stoi REGPRO 


Pores - 


Unimax Swircu Division ¢ 


460 West 34TH STREET 


Tongues with the speed of light 
Challenge all things in flight 
And search the good and evil in the dark 


And when the echo’s heard 
Ears grip the electric word 


And measure the hidden journey of a spark 


And the ear becomes an eye 
Over the sea and high 


As falcons climb and man shall stand aware 


Of approaching foe or friend 
Beyond the horizon’s bend 
And in the darkness he shall meet them there. 





MAXSON ENGINEERING 


develops and manufactures radar sys- 
tems for navigation and fire control. 
Our facilities are available to you. 





The W. L. MAXSON CORPORATION 


LANGEVIN MANUFACTURING Cor PORATION 


New York 1, New York 


Plants at Long Island City, N.Y. and Old Forge, Pennsylvania 
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@® NEWEST 
KETAY PRODUCT 


iii) | LTR RREETT Tea 
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SYNCHRO CONTROL 
TYPE-D-14450 
| 26/118 VAC-400 CYCLES 
KETAY MFG. CORP. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


TRANSFORMER 


N ACTUAL 
SIZE 





SUBMINIATURE TYPE 
IOIA2D SYNCHRO 


CONTROL TRANSFORMER 
Ketay Part No. D—14450 
Voltage rating 


11.8v/0.4 v per deg. 
Operating frequency 400 cps 
Input power 0.4 w max. 
Input current 


140 ma max. 
Input impedance 


61 /77° ohms 
Secondary voltage 


232=iv 
Total null voltage 40 mv max. 


Fundamental Component of 
Null voltage 


30 mv max. 
Time Phase Shift 7” 
Moment of Inertia 

8.8 X 10-5 slug in2 
Frictional Torque  .05 oz. in. 
Electrical Accuracy —max. 10’ 


WHEN USED AS A 
CONTROL TRANSMITTER 
Voltage rating 26/11.8 v.a.c. 
Input power 0.4 w max, 
Input current 65 ma max. 

Input impedance 

475 /77° ohms 
Output voltage 11.8 v + 0.3 v 
Time phase shift 7.3° 
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Searching 


for more effective 


automatic control instruments? 


Ketay’s knowledge and experience will be helpful. 


instruments that are today’s military standards. 


It was gained in developing and designing dozens of the precision control 


Take Ketay’s Size 23 Synchro, for instance. This single development is 


an integral component in the controlling of the Skysweeper... the 


Army’s latest automatic antiaircraft gun. Ketay’s mass production 


techniques are making such controls economically practical. 


Our instrument engineers, with more than 25 years of specialization 
in this field, could well put an end to your search for more 
effective automatic controls. There’s no obligation, of course. 

Why not write for more information to Dept. G. 






New York, N.Y. 
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Hawthorne, Calif. 
Executive Offices: 555 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


DEVELOPMENT 
RCE of precision instruments 
© SYNCHROS © SERVOS @ RESOLVERS 


@ MAGNETIC AMPLIFIERS @ AUTOMATIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 
@ ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
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ANGuard ANGLES 


A new Arr Force department. The au- 
thor, an ANGUS major, is Wing Direc- 
tor of Personnel, 113th F-B Wing, D. C. 
Air National Guard. 


WENTY-FIVE wings plus five addi- 

tional squadrons are scheduled for 
two-week training this year. They'll train 
at 11 sites—eight in the US, one each in 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Here are dates and locations. All are 
wings unless otherwise noted: 

June 6-20—136th, Texas, at Travis 
AFB, Savannah, Ga. 

June 13-27—142d, Washington, at 
Boise, Idaho; 140th, Colorado, Casper, 
Wyo.; 183d, Minnesota, Camp Williams, 
Wis. 

June 14-28—103d, Connecticut, Spaatz 
Field, Reading, Pa. 

July 5-19—137th, Oklahoma, Casper, 
Wyo.; 122d, Indiana, Camp Williams, 
Wis.; 123d, Kentucky, Grayling, Mich.; 
106th, New York, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
111th, Philadelphia, Reading, Pa.; 117th, 
Alabama, Travis, Ga.; 122d Squadron, 
Louisiana, Travis. Ga. 

July 19-August 2—198th Squadron, 
Puerto Rico, Roosevelt Roads Naval Air 
Station, P. R. 

July 25-August 8—13l1st, Missouri, 
Casper, Wyo.; 128th, Wisconsin, Camp 
Williams, Wis.; 12lst, Ohio, Grayling, 
Mich.; 107th, New York, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; 118th, District of Columbia, 
Reading, Pa.; 116th, Georgia, Travis, 
Ga.; 102d, Massachusets, Grenier AFB, 
Manchester, N. H. 

August 1-15—146th, California, Boise, 
Idaho. 

August 15-29—108th, New Jersey, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; 112th, Pennsylvania, 
Reading, Pa.; 101st, Maine, Grenier, 
N. H.; 169th and 170th Squadrons, Illi- 
nois, Camp Williams, Wis. 

August 16-30—127th, Michigan, Gray- 
ling; 118th, Tennessee, Travis, Ga.; 
156th Squadron, North Carolina, Travis. 

August 22-September 5—144th, Cali- 
fornia, Boise, Idaho. 

November—144th Squadron, Alaska, 
International airport, Anchorage. 

Not included in this schedule are 
lowa’s 182d Wing; two squadrons— 
108th and 168th—and headquarters of 
the 126th Wing, Illinois; Kansas’ 127th 
Squadron, and South Dakota’s 175th 
Squadron. Their training plans will be 
announced later. 

= = = 

Nevada promises to be the strongest 
ANG state in the US in ratio to its 
population when its authorized units 
reach full strength. With a population 
of 160,000, Nevada will have 661 ANG 
officers and airmen—one for each 250 
Silver Staters. 

Wyoming is second, 1 to 440, with 
liawaii and Delaware third at 1 to 470. 
Also among the leaders are Colorado, 
Idaho, Maine, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
Utah, and Vermont. 

US average is one to 1,800, based on 
total ANG strength of 12,704 officers 


.and 74,236 airmen. 


By Al Scholin 















Over 


A Quarter Century 


of Design 





Experience backs 





products 





You benefit from 26 years of engineering 
design and manufacturing experience 
when you call on Breeze for precision 
production. Breeze offers an extensive 
line of quality products for aviation, 
communications, automotive and gen- 
eral industry. In addition, Breeze offers 
complete engineering services for the 
design and development of specialized 
electrical and mechanical devices. 


Breeze products meet the latest 
government specifications. 
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—| MOBILIZATION news | 














PAY — Don't count on the economy-minded 83d Congress to adopt the flat 
eight percent increase in base pay recommended by Defense Department 
for members of the Armed Forces. « . - Centralized finance center has 
been opened by ConAC at Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, and will servic3 
ROTC, ANG, and non-EAD Reserve units in the northeastern area of US. 





UNIFORMS — VART unit officers and airmen may now buy AF uniform items 
(except raincoats, underwear, shoes, socks, and towels) if available in 
Clothing Sales Store stocks. . e e Reservists recalled since Korean 
war are sweating out service regulations setting in motion uniform 
allowance payment as authorized by Armed Forces Reserve Act. 


TRAINING — Air Reservists may receive credit for training in a non-flying 
status with a Reserve component of other services. e . - Reservists 
and Air Guardsmen who complete the six volumes of the Industrial College 
of Armed Forees' correspondence course, "Emergency Management of 
the National Economy," may chalk up forty-eight points. . - e« Summer 
active duty training periods for Reserve wings are being reshuffled to 
pool training center aircraft and personnel. The 435th Troop Carrier 
Wing will train at Miami International Airport, July 5-19. The 94th Tact 
Recon Wing will report to Dobbins AFB, Ga., Aug. 2-16. 














PROMOTIONS — Second lieutenants may now be promoted after completion of a 
combination of twenty-four months' active federal commissioned service 
and service in the AF Reserve or Air National Guard as a commissioned 
officer, of which at least six months has been served on current 
tour of active duty. . .- . The term "time in grade," long linked with 
promotions directives, has given way to the expression "promotion 
service." .« « « AF Reserve officers below brigadier general's rank who 
are not in active status and fill a unit position vacancy of higher 
grade now are considered for promotion regardless of points earned. 














AIRMEN — Reserve airmen not on active duty may enter the AF OCS School at 
Lackland AFB, San Antonio. Under this program, Reservists are returned 
to their Reserve units after graduation. Applicants must be assigned 
to a Reserve Combat or Flying Training Wing, Combat Support Wing, 
Specialist Training unit on pay status, or hold a mobilization assign= 
ment. -« e « Non=-EAD airmen who belong to any type of AFR or ANG unit 
and have at least one full year of service are eligible to apply 
for preliminary exam for entrance to West Point in July of 1954. 











RECALL — 258 Reserve officers who are now serving on active duty as airmen 
or who hold mobilization assignments or designations will be recalled 
to active duty before the end of this month. This quota consisted of 102 
pilots, eighteen observers, and 138 non-rated officers in selected 
skills. . - « AF needs 11,135 Reserve officer volunteers to meet its 
manpower goal prior to June 30, 1953. Total need consists of 3,601 
pilots, 766 observers, and 6,668 non-rated officers. 


INVENTORY — ConAC's inventory of AF Reserve personnel, more than one-third 
completed, has been extended to all major commands. A total of 87,421 
officers and 33,366 airmen have been interviewed to date under this 
program which is scheduled to be completed by June 30, 1953. 











VETERANS — April 9, 1953, is the deadline for filing Prisoner of War claims 
under Public Law 303, 82d Congress. e « e The number of World War II 
veterans in civilian life is 15,424,000, including approximately 
700,000 who have also served since the Korean war started. 








BY JAKE CULPEPPER......_._., 
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FIRST IN PRECISION ELECTRONICS 
Du Mont is the world’s foremost maker of 


rg scientific precision instruments utilizing the 


electronic cathode-ray tube. 










GS 
FIRST IN RADAR 
In 1933, Dr. Du Mont filed a patent applica- 
tion which the army asked him to withdraw 
for security reasons. This idea, developed in' 
secrecy, became radar. And Du Mont is still 


Twenty-two years ago Dr. Allen B. Du Mont foresaw first in high-quality radar development. 


the electronic marvels hidden in a laboratory curiosity called 


gives you more! 


the cathode-ray tube. Through Du Mont research this tube became 


the dependable, inexpensive instrument which has 


made possible the whole new industry of electronics. FIRST WITH HOME RECEIVERS 
Dr. Du Mont built the first commercial all 
One man’s belief—and the research that proved him right was the Ceelennlo heme roopivies-in L0G, many of 


which are still giving good service. 
beginning of the Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories. In the future 


young men will find Du Mont the company where they may 
best realize their ambitions in the field of electronics. And Du Mont will 


continue to give America more of the wonders yet hidden 





in this electronic age. FIRST IN DEVELOPMENT 
Du Mont has developed many electronic 
“firsts.” 1953 marks only the beginning for 
a company dedicated to electronic research, 





FIRST IN TELECASTING— Du Mont operates the first wholly owned television 
network. Its key station, WABD, New York, was the first fully equipped, 


Mon high-powered station on the air; was first with daytime programming. 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 750 Bloomfield Avenue Clifton, N. J. 
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AEROPROPS BOOST 








Now equipped with Aero- 
products propellers developed 
especially for cargo and trans- | 
port aireraft, the Fairchild 
C-119G Flying Boxear achieves 
better take-off and per- 
formance resulting in an im- 
portant increase in payload! 





en 


The ribbed hollow steel construction of Aero- 
products propeller blades notably resists abrasion 
damage prevalent during take-off and landing at 
forward bases. This same rugged construction 
has enabled Aeroproducts propellers to keep 
going after they were severely damaged by 
enemy flak. The self-contained hydraulic system 
provides a propeller which is simple to install 

, and maintain, and operates completely inde- 
pendent of the engine oil or aircraft electrical 
and hydraulic systems. 
















‘\ 
., | 
GENERAL 
MOTORS 





Developed for the U. S. Air Force, Aeroproducts 
propellers for the C-119G are the proved constant- 
speed type, full-feathering and fast-reversing. e ; O Pp [ | O ad ud C ts 


ALLISON DIVISION «© GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DAYTON, OHIO 




























Perfection in Reflection 


Rigidly Tested 


A Superior Metal Polish 
Specifically developed by 
FINE ORGANICS 


to meet the exacting 
requirements of the 
opproved under 


Aviation Industry, MIL-P-6888 


STRATOGLO 


PERFORMS 
INVALUABLE SERVICE ON 


¢ Aircraft Surfaces 

¢ Exhaust and carbon stains 
¢ The removal of heavy corrosion 
* The cleaning of fuselage, 
95% of reflectance is retained 
24 hours after application. 


STRATOGLO 


is completely free from cyanides 

and will not stain, discolor or 
attack aluminum clad panel ... 
non-flammable, non-combustible. 


STRATOGLO 


repeat orders reflect its 
immediate acceptance 
wherever it is tried. 


OTHER 
FINE ORGANICS’ 
SUPERIOR AVIATION CHEMICAL 


PRODUCTS MEETING AIRCRAFT 
SPECIFICATIONS — 


designed to maintain the high 
efficiency and time saving 
requirements of a fast moving 
industry. 


STRATOFROST - STRATOL E 
STRATOWASH - STRATOPHOS A 
STRATOBRITE - STRATOGEL 
STRATOTAB - STRATONOL 


Our complete research staff and fa- 
cilities are ready to cooperate with 
you on all your Aviation Chemical 
problems. At the present time we are 
serving the Navy Aijr-Force, Navy 

Ordnafice and the 

Army Medical Service. 


TECHNICAL FIELD 
SERVICE AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST. write for 


Complete Infor mation— 


AVIATION-INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


FINE ORGANICS, inc 
211F East 19th St. - New York 3 








REPORT 10 
THE READER 


WICE in the past few months we 
have departed from the traditional 

editorial path of aviation magazines. 
The first time was last November when 
we published “It Could Have Been 
You,” in which Col. John J. Driscoll 
revealed for the first time that American 
flyers accused by the. Reds of partici- 
pating in biological warfare in Korea 
had been tortured into making phony 
confessions. The second time was in 
February, in an ‘article called “Target: 
Mom,” which revealed publicly, also 
for the first time, that the Communists 
were practicing emotional blackmail 
upon the families of US airmen cap- 
tured in Korea. 

In both instances the connection with 
our fight for adequate airpower for this 
nation was indirect. Airmen were in- 
volved in both cases but they could 
have been soldiers, sailors, or marines. 
The common denominator is the basic 
inhumanity of the Communist conspir- 
acy. And we feel that continuous ex- 
posure of the tactics and techniques of 
this conspiracy is a legitimate aspect 
of the airpower story. For, in the last 
analysis, that is the only reason we 
need military aviation—to cope with 
this threat. 

The public reaction to these expo- 
sures has been most encouraging. We 
discussed the response to the first in 
our December issue. Now we'd like, in 
a sort of report to our readers, to tell 
you about “Target: Mom,” and the 
editorial by AFA President Art Kelly 
which accompanied it. The story was 
picked up and distributed by the major 
wire services to newspapers throughout 
the country and was also quoted by 
both radio and television newscasters. 
Kate Smith talked about it at length 
on her NBC television show. The Read- 
ers Digest has requested, and received, 
permission to condense and reprint it. 
And a major radio show has asked for 
permission to use it as the basis for 
a script. 

We were also pleased by the reaction 
of persons in public life who read the 
article and were kind enough to pass 
along their comments. Here’s a sam- 
pling: 

From FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover: 
“Both the editorial and the article were 
very interesting and I think in this 


(Continued on page 65) 








REMOVE CHANCE OF ERROR 
in flight time control 





Model Monitor O 


jeustmethron. 


Self Starting Electric 
24 HOUR NUMERAL CLOCKS 


for Accurate 
split second flight time control 


e 24 hour numeral clock 
(12/00-01/13) 


e Used extensively in air traffic 
control towers 


e Used by leading airlines 


e Wide selection of models 
and flush panel mount 
movements 


Write for catalog and prices 





PENNWOOD NUMECHRON CO. 
7249 Frankstown Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 








COATED 
FABRICS by 


“BRUNSENE 


VINYL COATED 


NYLONS , 
FIBERGLA 
COTTONS AND 
SYNTHETICS. 


To meet government and 


aircraft specifications. 
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SIMPLICITY in hydraulic pump design 
is important for these reasons: 


. «less chance of pump malfunction 


design—the simplest of all hydraulic - - - less maintenance 
pumps. There are actually only three . -- less cost for overhaul 


The Pesco hydraulic pump is a gear 


moving parts in the pump proper, 


. «« less weight 
Fewer moving parts mean— 


... less noise 





lus the EFFICIENCY of “Pressure Loading” 
r which makes possible: 


“*Pressure Loading” is Pesco’s exclusive 

development that automatically holds : Raat a 

end clearance of gears to a thin film . -- volumetric efficiencies up to 97% 
of oil, thereby maintaining the volu- over a wide range of temperatures 
metric efficiency throughout the long 

service life of the pump. 





|S STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL 
which assures: 


: 
! 
t 


. .. uniform high quality and performance of each pump 
.-- a longer, trouble-free service life 


Simplicity of design, efficiency of “Pressure Loading” and 
statistical quality control in all phases of manufacture, are 
three important reasons why Pesco pumps are standard 
equipment on military and commercial aircraft and on 
many automotive and industrial products. Write today 
regarding your hydraulic pump requirements. 









BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


24700 NORTH MILES ROAD . BEDFORD, OHIO 



























Steven Chojnacki, general foreman of wood 
tools and dies, has been in the aircraft 
industry almost since its inception. 
Starting with the famous Flying 
Jenny he has spent 37 years 

in the industry, over 6 of 
‘ them with Twin Coach. 
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Hones how Twin Coach hobps Lock 
Davey Joness Lockon 


GRUMMAN UF ALBATROSS amphibians have established remarkable records 
in rescuing downed airmen from Korean waters, often behind enemy lines. 





Twin Coach was selected to build, in quantity, the massive center panel 
and wings for this important air-sea rescue craft. In addition 

to fabrication and assembly, Twin also installs all wiring and tubing, 

ships complete sections ready for final assembly. 

Twin Coach plants, among the best equipped in the nation, are also in 
volume production on assemblies for helicopters, attack, and search planes. 
Modern facilities, modern equipment, and experienced manpower make 
.Twin Coach a dependable source for every type of major airframe assembly. 


A-5850 


=TWIN COf/CH COMPANY 
Divito BUFFALO, N.Y. 


‘TWIN COACH PRODUCTS: 


AIRCRAFT ASSEMBLIES * MOTOR COACHES * TROLLEY COACHES ¢ SUPER FREIGHTER CARGO TRUCKS 
* FAGEOL GASOLINE AND PROPANE ENGINES * FAGEOL-LEYLAND DIESEL ENGINES 
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respect that it is most important for the 
people of this country to be aware of 
the true nature of the work of the 
Communist propaganda and_ psycho- 
logical warfare forces.” 

Rep. Oakley Hunter (R., Calif.): “I 
appreciate very much the editorial and 
the article which exposes this insidious 
propaganda and I only wish that it 
could be required reading for every 
wife and mother whose husband or 
son is in Korea.” 

Sen Frederick G. Payne (R., Me.): 
“This is certainly in keeping with the 
most informative material that Am 
Force Magazine continually presents.” 

Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, USAF: “Arr 
Force Magazine is to be commended 
for exposing this attempt to use families 
of captured servicemen as tools of the 
Communist propaganda machine. Both 
the editorial and the article constitute 
a timely warning.” 

Sen. Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.): 
“I have read with more than usual in- 
terest the editorial and article concern- 
ing the vicious use of war prisoners for 
propaganda. The scheme is diabolically 
clever in that no concerted action can 
be taken against it but rather we must 
depend upon the strength of individuals 
involved.” 

Rep. Laurie C. Battle (D., Ala.): 
“The article shows very clearly that the 
Communists have no sense of morals 
or decency and will resort to any tac- 
tics in an effort to gain their point. Also 
it points up the importance of unwaver- 
ing moral and spiritual strength in our 
fight to prevent the spread of this ruth- 
less and godless Communist doctrine.” 

Rep. Clair Engle (D., Calif): “You 
have performed an important service 
to the country in printing this article 
and calling the insidious nature of the 
Communists’ campaign to the attention 
of the American public.” 

Maj. Gen. Charles I. Carpenter, Chief 
of AF Chaplains: “I think you are mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to our coun- 
try by calling attention to the fact that 
the struggle against Communism is not 
confined to military action, and conse- 
quently our people must realize that 
the family of the serviceman must be 
constantly alert to its share in the de- 
fense of freedom.” 

Rep. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr. (D., Tex): 
“The Air Force Association should be 
highly complimented for the job they 
are doing and for the excellent and 
informational magazine they publish.” 

Rep. J. Vaughan Gary (D., Va.): 
“You have done a real service to our 
country by ptiblication of this article,” 

—ENpD 





CREDITS 

Front cover and page 27—Charles 
deM. Barnes; page 14 (Airman 
Leming) — The Washington Eve- 
ning Star; pages 19, 37, and 38— 
\rlo Greer; pages 32 and 33— 
Watson Holley; page 48—H. Speigel. 
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Bikorsky, an illustrious 


added lustre as reports of 
unprecedented rescue op- 
etations come to us from 
the Korean battlefront. 
Electrol, by aiding in the 
development of hydrau- 
lic installations of spe- 
cialized design, contrib- 
utes in some measure to 
the great service these 
“flying windmills” per- 
form in the saving of 
precious human lives. 


Electrol 


HYDRAULICS 


KINGSTON. NEW-YORK 





*The Sikorsky 
H-19 Helicopter 


name in aviation, gains 
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FSOO answers... 


How to build a 
quality product 

..on schedule.. 
..at the lowest 

possible cost? 
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This question is not really a question to the 7500 men and women at TEMCO because, collec- 
tively, they are the answer. Building a quality product. ../on schedule... at lowest possible 
cost is their motto. toe, EF oe big \yh 
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Making that motto a reality has not just “happened.” It has required close management, engi- 
neering and production teamwork. It has relied heavily on the thousands of man-years of air- 
craft experience of TEMCO personnel, and it has depended on the modern facilities of one of 
the nation’s best equipped aircraft production plants. 
During 1953, TEMCO will be further expanding to meet America’s air defense needs ... to meet 
the increased schedules set for the 


ae _- Mation’s major aircraft companies. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S MAJOR 
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AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING 
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ORE than a score of Air Force unit-reunions are ex- 
pected to be held in conjunction with the 1953 AFA 
National Convention in Washington, D. C., on August 20- 
23. These reunions are actually little conventions and fea- 
ture such social functions as luncheons, banquets, dancing, 
and cocktails. Among the groups which meet with AFA 
each year are ATC, AMC, Night Fighters, Chaplains, 
Medics, WAFS, 13th and 15th Air Forces, and the Air 
Commandos. AFA cordially invites such groups to meet 
with it and will arrange for the meeting place and help 


RESERVE YOUR ROOM EARLY FOR 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS—STATLER HOTEL 


Three famous Washington hotels have been reserved for 
AFA’s 1953 Convention. They are the Statler, which will 
be Convention Headquarters, the Mayflower, and the 
\mbassador. AFA will not operate a housing bureau for 
the Convention. Delegates and Guests should request ac- 
commodations directly from the hotel of their first choice. 
\ first and second choice of hotels should be listed. 


i 





publicize the reunion. Details can be obtained by writing 
to AFA at 1424 K Street, N. W., in Washington, D. C. 

The serious theme of the AFA Convention will embrace 
the 50th Anniversary of Powered Flight, which is being 
observed across the nation throughout the year. Though 
the Convention program has not yet been completed, AFA 
members and their friends can expect to enjoy the annual 
Reunion Cocktail Party, Airpower Ball, Airpower Banquet, 
and the Dawn Patrol Breakfast, which have become estab- 
lished events of the Convention. 


THE CONVENTION AND REUNION 
HOTELS RESERVING ROOMS FOR AFA CONVENTION 


Rates Single Room Double Room Twin Room 
Statler $7.00-15.00 $10.50-15.00 $11.00-17.00 
Mayflower 6.50-16.50 12.50-18.50  13.00-19.50 
Ambassador 5.00- 9.00 7.50-10.50 8.50-12.00 


Suites: 1 Bed/Rm.: 23.00-37.50 2 Bed/Rm.: 36.00-55.50 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
ROOM RESERVATION REQUEST FORM 
August 20-21-22-23, 1953 
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NAME 


(Please Print) 


MAIL DIRECTLY TO: 


Reservations Manager 
(Name of hotel of first choice) 


Washington, D. C. 





ADDRESS. 


(Please list two choices of hotels) 





CiTY STATE 





ARRIVAL DATE 
DEPARTURE DATE 





HOUR 


ee 











CHOICE: HOTEL DESIRED: 
’ First 
Second 
TYPE ROOM DESIRED 
[] Single [_] Double [] Twin 


OO Suite—Number of Bedrooms. 








t 
E 
f NAME OF PERSON(S) SHARING ROOM: 
E 
E 
L 


*Room available at rate nearest that requested will be assigned. 











Desired rate per day: $ * 
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A Mevemwyelitem Gers 


of a Production 


is you see the real reason why Eclipse- 
Pioneer has achieved its “miracle” of expansion 
—a five-fold expansion of output without sacrifice 
in the precision standards of its products. The 
reason is people — experienced people — crafts- 
men, engineers, and executives with matchless 
know-how and the ability to pass it on to others. 
Because Eclipse-Pioneer is the type of company 
doing the kind of work which attracts first-class 


PRECISION PRODUCTS* MADE BY 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER 


Avtomatic Pilot and Flight 
Path Control Equipment 


Engine Starting Equipment 
Oxygen Equipment 


1. °Search-development 


‘i lira Pals 









action 


into 


talent, we have, been able to put 
against one of the biggest jobs in industry hun- 
dreds and hundreds ot skilled people who have 
plied their talents with the Company tor more 
than a decade—manv tor over two decades. It 
is this solid core of know-how — unique in the 
field—which has enabled us to expand produc- 
tion output to 514% of its pre-Korea level. It 


could have been done no other way. 


Ldipse- Poneer 


Airplane ond Engine 
instruments 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY - DIVISION OF 


Precision Components for 
Servomechanism and 
Computing Equipment 


aviaTiom CORPORATION 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AVIATION INSTRUMENTS AND ACCESSORIES 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Flight ond Navigation 


instruments Sand, Permanent Mold and 


Die Castings of Magnesium 
and Aluminum 


Power Supply Equipment 


Air Pressurization and Ice 


Elimination Equipment Plaster Mold Castings 


*Manutocturing capacity is now available for o great 


mony models of these products. 
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BOARD OK’S ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is opened to all supporters of airpower by 


Directors in special. meeting. Dues set at $5 per year 


The new category of Associate Mem- 
bership, opened to all supporters of air- 
power regardless of military background, 
was established for the AFA by the 
Board of Directors at a special meeting 
February 7, in Washington, D. C. 

Associate Members will have the 
same status in the Association ‘as Ser- 
vice Members (those members currently 
assigned or attached to the USAF). 
Like Service Members, Associate Mem- 
bers will enjoy all rights and privileges 
of the Association, except the right to 
vote and hold office. 

Dues for Associate Membership were 
fixed by the Board at $5 per year which 
will include a year’s subscription to 
Am Force Magazine. This dues struc- 
ture is the same as that for both Active 
and Service Members. 

The new type of membership re- 
places the non-membership category of 
the Associate, for which dues were $10 
per vear, plus a $5 initiation fee. 

In creating an Associate Member- 
ship, the Board paid tribute to the 
growing importance of individuals with- 
out Air Force background in activities 
of the Association, and a recognition of 
the desire of field units to broaden the 
base of participation in local AFA pro- 
grams. 

The Board meeting climaxed two 
days of activities in Washington for 
AFA leaders, including briefings and 
conferences on current airpower sub- 
jects. The weekend program included 
a reception held February 6 at the 
Statler Hotel, at which the guests of 


Lt. Gen. Edwin W. Rawlings, CG, Air Materiel Command, 
accepts Arnold Air Society Squadron plaque. The AF-ROTC 
students from University of Denver honoring him in Denver 
ceremony are (from left) Rodney Skutt, Virgil Prater, 
John Truzzalino, William Barnicoat, and Leroy Clarity. 


honor were former members of the Air 
Force now serving in the 83d Congress. 

The Board decided to hold the an- 
nual meeting of the Nominating Com- 
mittee (composed of all officers, direc- 
tors, and wing commanders) on May 
16 in Washington, in conjunction with 
the regular Board meeting. At that 
time a slate of AFA leaders for the 
next fiscal year will be drawn up for 
presentation to delegates at the next 
national convention. All AFA units are 
asked to submit their recommendations 
for national offices and for AFA annual 


SQUADRON OF THE 
MONTH 


Chicago West Suburban 
Squadron 


CITED FOR 


Active support of the aims of Air Force 
Association through the sponsorship of 
a weekly radio program on airpower 
and the support of the Youth Aviation 
Education program in the Chicago area. 











airpower awards to the Secretary, c/o 
National Headquarters, by the May 16 
meeting date. 


Committees Announced 


President Arthur F. Kelly at the 
February 7 Board meeting announced 
¢ o 
(Continued on following page) 


Armed Forces Chaplains Board honors retiring Ass’t Defense Sec’y Anna Rosen- 
berg at a dinner at the Plaza Hotel, N. Y. From left, Dr. David Pool, Maj. 
Gen. Charles Carpenter (AFA), Air Force; Bishop William Martin; Mrs. Rosen- 
berg; RADM S. W. Salisbury, Navy; Francis Cardinal Spellman; Chaplain Francis 
McGann (AFA); Maj. Gen. I. L. Bennett, Army; and Chaplain Joshua Goldberg. 


Officers and councilmen of all six Los Angeles Squadrons 
and representatives of four Auxiliary units attend a Group 
dinner meeting in Van Nuys, Calif. Wing Commander 
James H. McDivitt is second from right, front row. On 
his right is Bernard Peters, LA Area Group Commander. 
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the following appointments for the cur- 
rent AFA year: 

Executive Committee: Arthur F. 
Kelly, Chairman, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
James H. Doolittle, New York, N. Y.; 
C. R. Smith, New York, N. Y.; Carl A. 
Spaatz, Washington, D. C.; Harold C. 
Stuart, Washington, D. C.; Thomas G. 
Lanphier, Jr., San Diego, Calif.; Ed- 
ward P. Curtis, Rochester, N. Y.; Julian 
B. Rosenthal (ex-officio), New York, 
N. Y. 

Membership Committee: Carl A. 


Spaatz, Chairman; Jacqueline Cochran, 
New York, N. Y.; James H. Doolittle; 
George C. Kenney, New York, N. Y.; 
C. R. Smith; Jimmy Stewart, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Constitution Committee: Julian B. 
Rosenthal, Chairman; Randall Leopold, 
Lewistown, Pa.; Warren DeBrown, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Reserve Forces Committee: Lloyd H. 
Ruppenthal, Chairman, McPherson, 
Kan.; Frank T. McCoy, Jr., Nashville, 
Tenn.; John P. Henebry, Chicago, IIl.; 





super 
service *! 





available to all customers in every part F tie web Wire or) 


Whether giving a quotation.. completing ’ Hon ‘overhaul.,or-—- = 
t ; ‘ 

selling engine parts..our parent corporation and its. sub- 

sidiary, American Air Service Inc. aré gearéd to meet the - 












note 
; 


demands of both the finest fleet owner ‘and the executive ~~ 
aircraft operator. > > AEP also is welt quolified to function - 
as sole mine agent for any and:all Sviction material | + 


write .. our representative will be glad todiscuss your problem. © | 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE & PARTS CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


345 MADISON AVENUE, NE 
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Frank Ward, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
David T. Levison, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Harry J. Johnson, Jr., Erlanger, Ky.; 
Dr. Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., New York, 
N. Y.; Father William F. Mullally, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Squadron Activities Committee: 
Thomas F. Stack, Chairman, San Fran- 
cisco,; Morry Worshill, Chicago, IIL; 
N. Michael Kavanaugh, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Bernard Barrett, Campbell, 
Calif.; George D. Hardy, Mt. Rainier, 
Md.; Bert D. Lynn, Los Angeles, Callif.; 
James H. McDivitt, San Gabriel, Calif. 

Airports Committee: Gill Robb Wil- 
son, Chairman, New York, N. Y.; A. 
Richard Girkins, Toledo, Ohio; B. E. 
Fulton, Akron, Ohio; Hillford R. Wal- 
lace, Spokane, Wash. 

Membership Promotion Committee: 
John R. Alison, Chairman, Redwood 
City, Calif.; Robert S. Johnson, Garden 
City, N. Y.; Merle S. Else, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Dr. Cortez F. Enloe, Jr. 


Baltimore TV Series 


The Baltimore Squadron of AFA has 
produced the first of a scheduled four- 
teen weekly telecasts that will feature 
local and national aviation figures plus 
discussions of some controversial air- 
power subjects. The series, similar to 
programs aired last year, is being pre- 
sented to enable the community to bet- 
ter assess the nation’s airpower defenses 
today. Last year’s series was well re- 
ceived. Squadron Commander Meir 
Wilensky is handling the production. 
The 30-minute programs are presented 
over Baltimore TV Station WAAM. 


Wing Geavetions 


Four AFA Wings have announced 
convention plans. The dates and places 
are listed below, along with the names 
and addresses of the persons to be con- 
tacted for more information. 

California: April 18-19, Manor Ho- 
tel, San Diego, James H. McDivitt, 
7461 E. Kenton Dr., San Gabriel, Calif. 

Wisconsin: May 3, Milwaukee (hotel 
to be announced later). A. J. LaPorte, 
4930 N. 53d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Michigan: May 23, Lansing (hotel to 
be announced later). Stanley K. Mc- 
Whinney, 6140 W. Saginaw St., Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

New York: May 23, Hotel St. George, 
Brooklyn. Stanley Denzer, 1086 Ocean 
Ave., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


Los Angeles Cooperates 


During the last year, the AFA Squad- 
rons in Los Angeles County have been 
looking for a cooperative plan where- 
by the ideas, programs, and solutions 
to problems one Squadron comes up 
with can be passed on to other units. 
One way of doing this is in the bi- 
monthly dinner meetings the Squadrons 
hold on a “rotating” basis. 

Anothet purpose of these meetings is 


(Continued on page 72) 











UALITY CRAFTSMEN WANTED 


- Qualified Aircraft Men of integrity, with sound skills in 

“he aircraft construction are invited to write for informa- 

ee oe tion regarding positions in our long range B-47 program 

at Tucson, Arizona. If you are a good operator, with ex- 

} d M » U ALITY perience and like the “Pulling Together” spirit, write us 
oun ation or today. We need Electronic Technicians, Aircraft Elec- 
tricians and Aircraft Radio Mechanics. Full employee 


Behind the expert hands that guide the benefits, high wage scales and excellent opportunities. 
tools and processes at Grand Central, lies 


management experience.. .experience that 
has built quality into each and every task.. oer MAIL COUPON TODAY:---- va 
experience that assures leadership, the finest achieve- 


ment, and the best by test performance, in the field 
of aircraft modification, overhaul and engineering. 





Personnel Manager, - 
Grand Central Aircraft Co., 
P.O. Box 5072, Tucson, Arizona 


For more than a quarter of a century, Grand Central 
Aircraft Co. has offered superior workmanship and a 
finished product based on PRECISION, PRECAU- 
TION, SAFETY and INTEGRITY. Grand Central 
has grown up with Aviation, on merit alone, into 
one of the world’s finest aircraft companies. 


name 





address 








I am qualified in the category checked below, and wish 
further information. 


kkk kkk C1 Engineer C] Sheet Metal Layout Man 
CL Drafting J Aircraft Radio Installer 
CO Aircraft Electrician C Aircraft Radio Mechanic 


C] Sheet Metal Mechanic C] Inspector 


There is a better job for you 
with a real future, in the healthful 
SUN COUNTRY climate of ARIZONA 
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PON TC a | 
MIRCRAFT <O,. 


|SLENDALE, CALIFORNIA *** TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Bit-l.y-metlidel | Airport . Municipal Airport 





a transport operations 


Republic, Boeing, and other leading aircraft 
manufacturers are using many types of Aerotec 
Automatic Controls in increasing numbers. These 
controls are custom designed and built to meet 
specific problems of high speed and high altitude 
flight in today’s aircraft. Each Aerotec automatic 
device passes rigid tests duplicating actual flight 
conditionstoassureitsefficiency and dependability. 


The planes shown above are typical designs 
that incorporate Aerotec Automatic Controls. 
The Republic F-84F Thunderjet, acombat-proven 
craft, uses Aerotec pressure switches and a new 
dual float switch suitable for tip or pylon mounted 
auxiliary fuel tanks. Boeing has long used Aerotec 
valves, float switches, and pressure switches on 
their famous planes. 

When you are faced with problems of auto- 
matic controls for flaps, landing gear and cabin 
heater applications, fuel transfer, flow indication, 
etc., contact Aerotec. One of our instrumentation 
specialists is near you, ready to give prompt and 
able assistance at any time. Call or write. 


oo. for AEROTEC controls custom- 
built to your needs contact THERMIX 


AIRCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


CLEVELAND 29, OHIO NORWALK, CONN. ROSLYN HEJGHTS, L.1., N.Y. DAYTON 3, OHIO 
Jay Engineering Co. John S. Hammond, Jr. John S. Hammond, Jr. Jay Engineering Co. 
5413 Pearl Rd. P. 0. Box 775 25 Edwards St. 1517 East 3rd Street 
LOS ANGELES 43, CAL. SEATTLE 2, WASH. WICHITA 8, KANSAS 
Forsnas Engr. Co. Stanley R. Brett John E. Freeman & Assoc. 
4545 West 62nd St. John no Assoc. 4913 East Lewis Street 
t 





An Aerotec 
Dual Float Switch 
Top Mounted 


Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


Conodian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN, LTD. CRE, COCR 
1440 St. Cotherine St. W., Montreal 25, Quebec * 50 Abell S1., Toronto 3, Onturio 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Designers and Manufacturers of-Automatic Controls— Valves: Regulating, Relief 
and Check types— Pressure Switches: Gage, Altitude, Differential and Absolute 
Types— Float Switches: Top. bottom or side mounted—Single, Dual, or Tandem. 












AFA NEWS 


to talk over better ways of promoting 
the airpower mission of the Association 
and to devise more successful programs 
on a Squadron level. 

Indications of the interest shown in 
these meetings can be proved by the 
attendance at a recent one when some 
sixty members of the six County Squad- 
rons plus Auxiliary representatives of 
four different units were present. 

Bernard Peters, Group Commander, 
presides at these meetings. All of the 
Squadrons, and the Wing, are well rep- 
resented for the lively discussions which 
take place. 


Morrell Appointed VP 


During the recent meeting of AFA’s 
Board of Directors, the appointment of 
Edwin T. Morrell as Vice President of 
the New England Region was ap- 
proved by the Board. This appointment 
had been made by President Arthur F. 
Kelly on February 1. 

Morrell, who resides at 41 Grove 
Street, North Attleboro, Mass., is serv- 
ing at present as Commander of the 
Taunton Squadron and Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Wing. He is employed 
by the Plymouth Rubber Company as 
an industrial engineer. He is married 
and has two children. During World 
War II he served with the 486th Bomb 
Group in England. 


CONTINUED 

































Evansville Reactivated 


One of the more active of the “older” 
AFA Squadrons was recently reactivated 
in Evansville, Ind., and has planned an 
ambitious program of activities for the 
coming year. 

The first official program carried out 
by this Squadron was the promotion of 
the film “Above and Beyond.” During 
the film’s showing, the Squadron gave 
a check for $750 to the Deaconess Hos- 
pital expansion fund. 

The check was presented jointly by 
Clifford Bicking, newly appointed 
Squadron Commander, and James Rut- 
ledge, past Commander. 


New California Units 


Long Beach, Calif., has simultane- 
ously chartered an AFA Squadron and 
Ladies Auxiliary, and joins the San 
Fernando Valley Squadron in this se- 
lect class of “double headers.” 

The new Squadron Commander is 
James P. Regan, 1115 Raymond Ave.. 
whose wife was elected President of 
the Auxiliary. Daryl E. Irwin is Squad- 
ron Vice Commander; James H. Perry. 
Sec’y; Owen C. Carr, Treasurer: 
Raphael Baez, Fran Parsons, Irwin Mc- 
Elroy, and Donald Carson, Councilmen. 

Other Auxiliary officers are Kathleen 
Irwin, Jeanne Dunn, Beverly Carlson. 
Jacqueline Perry, Grace Parsons, Zel- 
pha Prince, and Lucy Yarnell.—ENp 
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Hughes cooperative plan for 


Purpose 


Eligibility 


Citizenship 


Universities 


Program 





TO ASSIST outstanding graduates in 
obtaining their Master of Science De- 
grees while employed in industry and 
making significant contributions to im- 
portant military work. 


Eligible for application are members of 
the armed services being honorably dis- 
charged prior to September, 1953, hold- 
ing degrees in the following fields: 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
PHYSICS 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Those chosen to participate in this plan 
will be from the upper portion of their 
graduating classes and will have evi- 
denced outstanding ability. They must 
also have displayed some degree of crea- 
tive ability and possess personality traits 
enabling them to work well with others. 


Applicants must be United States citi- 
zens, and awards will be contingent upon 
obtaining appropriate security clearance, 
as work at the Hughes Research and 
Development Laboratories may be re- 
lated to National Defense projects. 


Candidates for Master of Science De- 
grees must meet the entrance require- 
ments for advanced study at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
or the University of Southern California. 
Under this Cooperative Plan, commenc- 
ing June 1953, participants will follow 
this schedule of employment at Hughes: 
FULL TIME—from June, 1953 to Sept., 1953. 
HALF TIME—from Sept., 1953 to June, 1954. 
FULL TIME—from June, 1954 to Sept., 1954. 
HALF TIME—from Sept., 1954 to June, 1955. 
Recipients will earn five-eighths of a 


Address correspondence to 


COMMITTEE FOR GRADUATE STUDY 
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normal salary each year and attend a 
university half time during regular ses- 
sions working on their Master’s Degree. 


The salary will be commensurate with 
the individual’s ability and experience, 
and will reflect the average in the elec- 


tronics industry. Salary growth will be. 


on the same basis as for full-time mem- 
bers of the engineering staff. In addition, 
the individuals will be eligible for health, 
accident, and life insurance benefits, as 
well as other benefits accruing to full- 
time members. 


For those residing outside of the South- 
ern California area, actual travel and 
moving expenses will be allowed up to 
ten per cent of the full starting annual 
salary. 


Tuition, admission fee, and required 
books at either the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles or the University 
of Southern California, covering the re- 
quired number of units necessary to ob- 
tain a Master’s Degree, will be provided 
by Hughes Research and Development 
Laboratories. 


Approximately one hundred Coopera- 
tive Awards are made each year, if suf- 
ficient qualified candidates present them- 
selves. 


Candidates will be selected by the Com- 
mittee for Graduate Study of the Hughes 
Research and Development Labora- 
tories. 


Application forms should be obtained 
immediately. Completed applications 
must be accompanied by college tran- 
scripts. 


HUGHES 


: RESEARCH 
! AND DEVELOPMENT 
| LABORATORIES 
; i 
| 


City, 
' Los Angeles 
County, 


Salaries 


Travel and 
Moving 
Expenses 


Sponsorship 


Number 
of Awards 


Selection of 
Candidates 


Application 
Procedure 
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ONLY THE RAILROADS 


ean handle the job! 
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@ This actual letter shows how the railroads 
handled one major assignment. Just one of 
the thousands of movements handled with 
equal dispatch and satisfaction for the Armed 
Services each year. 

No wonder the railroads—above all other trans- 
portation systems—are first with the services! 


THE 
SAVE 10% a 
10% discount allowed ] ad 
forall military travel n al . ro 7 | NS 
tala ee 9 of the United States 
for furloughees. 


America’s most complete transportation system 




















By Ralph V. Whitener 


Has Your Postman Rung Twice? 


Since last October a quarter of a million Reservists have been asked 


to accept indefinite appoiniments. Here’s how and why 


Since last October, Air Force Reserve officers, on and 
off active duty, have been asked to accept indefinite ap- 
pointments in lieu of their current term appointments. 
This article is intended to help clarify the issue.—THEe 
EDITORS. 


N THIS day of inflation and deflation, the price of 
butter and eggs may go up or down but Reserve officer 
appointments will remain stable. As of January 1, 1953, 
all Reserve officer appointments will be for an in- 

definite term. This means that all Reserve officers; both 
on and off active duty, who do not already hold indefinite 
appointments must convert their present term appoint- 
ments to an indefinite status. This was brought about by 
Section 224 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, approved 
by the Congress on July 9, 1952. 

Those Reserve officers who now hold indefinite appoint- 
ments need not take any action. Newly commissioned 
Reserve officers are automatically given indefinite appoint- 
ments. But “old” Reservists must fill out a form. The con- 
version to an indefinite appointment will be made only if 
the Reserve officer agrees in writing. If he doesn’t agree 
to accept, he will keep his present term appointment 
until it expires. Then it’s gone. In other words, if Major 
John Doe has two years remaining on his present term 
appointment when he declines the indefinite offer, he 
will keep his present commission for two years and then 
become Mr. Doe. This applies to Reserve officers on and 
off active duty, world-wide. 


THE PROCESS 


The law requires that all Reserve officers be notified 
of the new policy and tendered an indefinite appointment 
by July 1, 1953. With several hundred thousand Reserve 
officers involved, the Air Force dared not wait until the 
effective date of the law, January 1, to send out the notices, 
if the July 1 deadline was to be met. So, last October 
postmen began delivering the notices. Eager Reservists 


filled out the forms and returned them promptly. Unde- 
cided and skeptical Reservists waited. Fed-up Reservists 
either said no, or tore it up. Displaced Reservists did 
nothing; they didn’t know that the law had passed. Exactly 
how many Reservists were in each of these categories, the 
Air Force didn’t know. The letter had not been registered. 

As the end of January approached, it became apparent 
to some of the numberéd Air Forces that a second notice 
should be sent to those who had not replied. Before Jan- 
uary had passed, at least one Air Force had notice number 
two in the mails. This time it was done right. The letter 
was registered; it was to be delivered to the addressee 
only, between 6 and 11 p.m., when the Reservist was 
most likely to be home; the return address bore no mil- 
itary identification; and the rank was omitted in the 
address. This was to make sure the notice was delivered 
and that the Reservist would open the envelope. The 
writer would take his chances on the logic of his letter 
to produce a reply. It did. Eighty percent of those who 
had not replied to the first notice not only answered the 
second one, but accepted the indefinite appointment. 

In spite of all this, the total results were not 100 per- 
cent, nor even ninety. Though the majority has replied, 
the percentage which hasn’t is sufficient to weaken the 
officer strength of the Air Force, at a time when it is 
busily expanding to 143 wings. The percentage which 
rejected the indefinite offer also causes concern. Among 
these two groups are pilots, ground officers, technologists, 
and other types,~some representing a $70,000 investment 
to the taxpayer. Some said why they were through with 
their commissions, some didn't. 


THE WORD 


Why did some Reserve officers take immediate action, 
others wait for a second prodding, or lie low? Two points 
are foremost. One is the interpretation of the word 
indefinite. Some say the word permanent should have 

(Continued on following page) 
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INDEFINITE APPOINTMENTS 


been used, since that is actually what it means. Others 
argue that neither word is good. This reasoning seems 
justified. To the Reserve officer who likes to re-evaluate 
his position periodically, the word permanent indicated a 
“life sentence.” To the officer who would rather invest his 
money in the building and loan association than buy Wall 
Street stock, the word indefinite meant the “death sentence.” 

The other point which helped turn a routine matter 
into an issue was confusion—confusing appointment with 
assignment. To illustrate, some Reserve officers said, “I 
don’t want this indefinite appointment—I’ve had all the 
active duty I want for a couple years.” Others said, “Cancel 
my appointment, I don’t want to go to Korea again, I just 
got back.” Actually, the indefinite appointment has nothing 
to do with active duty, inactive duty, recall, assignment, 
reassignment, or anything of the sort. It merely refers to 
your commissions, second lieutenants, majors, and colonels 
alike. It’s the length of time during which you can call 
yourself an officer. The Air Force says it will affect you in 
no way that you could not be affected under your present 
appointment. All it does is to extend your present five-year 
appointment until you qualify for retirement, if you wish 
to keep it that long. 


THE WAY-—IN OR OUT 


Those Reserve officers who fear the “death sentence” 
have insurance. Air Force Regulation 35-6, dated Feb- 
ruary 3, 1953, states: “An officer of the Air Force Reserve 
who has completed three years of service as an officer 
will not be involuntarily separated (from the Reserve, 
on or off active duty) except by the approved recom- 
mendation of a Board of Inquiry, or an approved sentence 
of court-martial. The officer will be afforded the oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Board of Inquiry.” This makes 
it pretty clear that the Air Force cannot kick you out 
without a good reason. For those who fear the “life 
sentence,” there is a living example of how indefinite a 
defini appointment can be. Not one five-year appoint- 
ment issued since December 7, 1936, has been renewed. 
They have merely been extended from time to time. 
When the December 1936, five-year appointments were 
due for renewal in December 1941, World War II was 
already in progress. The law extended them for the dura- 
tion plus six months, which turned out to be October 28, 
1952. By this time, the Korean war was in progress and 
a Presidential Order extended them again. The latest 
expiration date for these appointments. is April 1, 1953. 
What started out in 1936 to be a five-year appointment 
is now seventeen years old. How indefinite can you get? 

If you want the indefinite, or permanent, appointment, 
but are afraid that you might tire of it, go ahead and 
take it. AF Reg 35-6 also takes care of this. It states that 
the unqualified resignation of an officer not in the active 
military service may be accepted if he has completed 
ten years of service in the Reserve; or, has completed eight 
years of service in the Reserve, of which two years were 
in the active military service; or, has received a delay 
in reporting to active military service in excess of twelve 
months and has no unfulfilled commitment of obligated 
service; or, has held his current appointment for three 
years and is overage in grade. Just write date, and sign 
your resignation and mail it to the commanding general 
of the ConAC numbered Air Force in which you reside. 

An officer on active duty may tender his resignation 
at any time, unless he has departed his last duty base in 
the zone of interior en route overseas, or is temporarily 
in the zone of interior from an overseas command fox 
emergency reasons. Resignations are submitted to the 
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officer’s immediate commanding officer, This is covered 
in AF Reg 36-12. , 


SOMETHING OLD—NOTHING NEW 


The indefinite appointment is new only to Army and 
Air Force Reserve officers. Appointments in the Navy 
and Marine Corps are, and have been for a long time, 
the indefinite, or permanent type. Appointments for Reg- 
ular officers are permanent, and always have been. Those 
Reserve officers who have been fighting for equalization 
of benefits between Regulars and Reservists should be 
pleased. 

When Congress was writing and approving the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act last year, it wanted to do everything 
possible to minimize expenses and standardize procedures 
and policies. This is exactly what the indefinite appoint- 
ment does, thereby eliminating the effort and expense of 
printing, mailing and filing appointment renewals, and 
administering new oaths of office. To Congress, this sounded 
like good business. 


THE DEADLINE AND THE LOSS 


Approximately ninety percent of the commissions of 
all Air Force Reserve officers, on and off active duty 
combined, will expire April 1 of this year, unless they are 
converted. The need for thoughtful and speedy action 
by all concerned is best dramatized by the fact that ap- 
proximately eighty-five percent of all officers now on active 
duty with the Air Force are Reservists. 

The Reserve officer who isn’t sure, and turns down 
the indefinite appointment, will lose every tangible asset 
he has built up for himself and his family through years 
of Reserve service. This includes his rights to retirement, 
military courtesies, on-base privileges, etc. For the Air 
Force it means the loss of badly needed leaders, some of 
whom might be SAC bomber commanders. In a budget- 
balancing period, money for training replacement officers 
will come hard. To the taxpayer it means a substantial 
loss, from $30,000 to $70,000 per officer. 

Up to now, we have talked about what the Reserve 
officer can do for the Air Force. Let’s look at the other 
side of the coin. The Air Force has lost the confidence 
of a lot of Reservists during the past eight years with its 
on-again-off-again Reserve program. Our defense depends 
heavily on our Reserve strength, and will for a long time 
to come. There have been many reasons for the ups and 
downs of the Reserve program, some good, some not so 
good. It is reasonable to believe that, if the will is there, 
the way will be found. 


THE POLICY 


There ‘has been much discussion at Air Force Head- 
quarters as to how many notices Reserve officers will be 
given regarding their appointments, when these notices 
will be sent out, how much time will be allowed for 
reply, and whether second offers will be made to those 
who say no. The first notices carried a sixty-day deadline. 
One numbered Air Force sent a second notice allowing 
twenty days for an answer. At first, AF policy required 
all officers to accept or decline the indefinite appointment 
by April 1, even though some appointments would not 
expire until later. The Air Force now says that officers 
whose appointments do not expire until after April 1 will 
get notices between 120 and 150 days before their ap- 
pointments expire. Also, those who have already refused 
will be offered an opportunity to reconsider. 

No matter what your decision might be, think twice, 
and answer promptly when your postman rings.—END 
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TEAM CAPTAIN = UNITED AIR LINES 


A Mainliner Captain is a man who has 
flown, on the average, well over two mil- 
lion miles. Six or seven years of flying 
with United have gone into his training 
for command. Intelligence, skill and judg- 
ment fit him for his job. 

Backing up your Mainliner Captain are 
an alert First Officer and a Flight Engi- 
neer ...stewardesses and reservations 
people who take care of your individual 
needs . .. maintenance men who make sure 


your plane is in top condition . . . weather- 
men, dispatchers, ground crews who help 
keep your flight on time...Operations 
Center personnel who co-ordinate the 
whole team-effort ...and many others — 
in all, over 13,500 people! And every one 
of them contributes to the comfort and 
dependability of your Mainliner flight. 


For reservations call or write United or an 
Authorized Travel Agent. 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU’LL GO BY AIR 


PASSENGERS = MAIL * EXPRESS + FREIGHT =: AIR PARCEL 


AIR LINES 


© u.a.L. 1952 


POST 











FLY! |INSURED | 


get the most protection for your money with... 


AFA’S NEW AVIATION ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


HERE IS LOW-COST COVERAGE TAILORED EXCLUSIVELY FOR PILOTS 
AND CREW MEMBERS WHO FLY IN MILITARY AND CIVILIAN AIRCRAFT 





Our previous experiences with AFA 
insurance indicates that there is great 
need for a policy which supplements 
existing plans. This new flying acci- 
dent insurance does not attempt to 
replace that which you already have. 
Instead, it offers, at a relatively low 
cost, extra coverage up to $10,000. 
The economies of group coverage are 
yours. The underwriters are world- 
famous Lloyd’s of London. The only 
important exclusion in this insurance 
is death due to enemy action. We 
investigated such coverage and found 
the rates prohibitive. Note, however, 
that this policy does cover accidents 
in the combat zones not due to enemy 
action. For example, death resulting 
from a take-off accident, even in the 
combat zone, due to mechanical fail- 
ure or pilot error, would be covered. 


Your Association offers this insurance 
as a result of many requests for it. 
There have been numerous instances 
in the past when beneficiaries of AFA 
coverage, suddenly confronted with 
tragedy, have expressed their grati- 
tude to the Association for helping, 
at least partly, to relieve the financial 
burden imposed. We urge you to 
investigate this means of protecting 
your dependents. 


Artuur F. Ke tty, 
President, 
Air Force Association 


7. NEW, simplified AFA insur- 


ance plan provides world-wide 

protection. It even covers fly- 
ing accidents in combat zones not 
due to enemy action.* It protects 
you against accidental aviation death 
while on land, sea or in the air 
whether you are a pilot, flight crew 
member or passenger in a military or 
licensed civilian aireraft. No other 
accident insurance offers coverage 
for both military and civilian flying 
at such low cost. No need to take a 
physical examination; name any 
beneficiary you choose. Two types 
of policies are available, in units of 


$1,000 up to $10,000 maximum. 


* Exclusions: Available only to members and asso- 

ciates of the Air Force Association except para- 
troopers and airborne infantrymen. Insurance does 
not cover: disappearance unless officially declared 
dead by appropriate authority; death resulting from 
invasion, bombardment, or enemy action; death 
from injury resulting in any injured person being 
classified by the Dept. of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force as killed, wounded, or missing in action during 
a declared or undeclared war or an _ international 
policing activity; death resulting from operating or 
riding in any prototype or experimental aircraft, 
or any aircraft used in such manner or for purposes 
prohibited by law, or any aircraft taking part in a 
record attempt or any kind of race. 
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ACTIVE DUTY 


For pilots and crew members of the 
regular military services who are 
engaged in military flying activities 
as a fulltime occupation. Cost, $12 
a thousand annually. 





RESERVE & 
CIVILIAN 


For pilots and crew members in the 
reserve military services whose fly- 
ing activities are part-time (gener- 
ally limited to week-ends and the 
two-week annual military service 
period) ; and for civilians who are 
pilots or crew members in military 
or licensed civilian aircraft. Cost, 
$4.80 a thousand annually. 








USE COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





Arr Force ASSOCIATION 


Name 


1424 K St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Send data about AFA’s New Aviation Accident Insurance 








Address 
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[’ TAKES a good, tough, serious guy to wear the equip- 
ment of an Aviation Cadet. But if you can measure 
up, here’s your chance to get the finest in aviation 
training—training that equips you to fly the most 
modern airplanes in the world and prepares you for 
responsible executive positions in industry both in mili- 
tary and commercial aviation. And you do your country 
a service. 


It won’t be easy! Training discipline for Aviation 
Cadets is rigid. You’ll work hard, study hard, play 


New Aviation Cadet Training 
HERE’S WHAT TO DO: 


], ‘Take a transcript of your college credits and a copy of 
your birth certificate to your nearest Air Force Base or 
Recruiting Station. Fill out the application they give you. 


2, If application is accepted, the Air Force will arrange 
for you to take a physical examination at government 
expense. 


Where to get more details: Visit your nearest Air Force 
Base or Air Force Recruiting Officer. Or write to: Aviation 
Cadet Headquarters, U. S. Air Force, Washington 25, D. C. 


li you can make 
the grade, you 
can fly the 
latest, hottest, 
fanciest jobs 
in the air— 

and do it within 
one year. 





hard—especially for the first few weeks. But when it’s 
over, you'll be a pro—with a career ahead of you that 
will take you as far as you want to go. You graduate 
as a 2nd Lieutenant in the Air Force, with pay of 
$5,300.00 a year. And this is only the beginning—your 
opportunities for Advancement are unlimited. 

ARE YOU ELIGIBLE? To qualify as an Aviation Cadet, 
you must have completed at least two years of college. 
In addition, you must be between 19 and 261% years, 
unmarried, and in good physical condition. 


Classes Begin Every Few Weeks! 


= Next, you will be given a written and manual aptitude 
test. 


If you pass your physical and other tests, you will be 

* scheduled for an Aviation Cadet training class. The 
Selective Service Act allows you a four-month defer- 
ment while waiting class assignment. 
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Applications Now Being Accepted 
For 1953 Training Classes 
Have a career in commercial aviation with 
one of the nation’s leading airlines. Pay is ex- 
cellent, and there are ample opportunities for 
advancement. Retirement-Income Plan, broad 
Insurance Program and many more benefits. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 
Age: 21 to 30 
Height: 5’7” to 6'3” 


Vision: 20/20 without correction 
Education: High School graduate 
Citizenship: Must be U. S. citizen 


Flying Experience: Must have valid 

CAA commercial license and first con- 

sideration will be given applicants who 
also possess instrument ratings. 


Apply now to: 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Write C. M. Urbach, Dept. AF 
United Air Lines Operating Base 
Stapleton Field, Denver 7, Colorado 











FOR THE 7 MAN INS 
WHO SHAVES ELECTRICALLY J 





Saavex 


creases power and efficiency 
"Of your shaver up to 60% 


























A 
how tough your beard—you'll get a better 
shave with SHAVEX added. 





Converts ordinary household AC current fo 
smoother, stronger DC for faster, closer 
shaves. Simply plug SHAVEX into wall 
socket, attach Shaver—and shave! 
Its premium performance will 
guarantee luxury shaves —or 
your money back. 

A Bing Crosby Research pl 








ff your electric shaver dealer cannot supply you—order direct. 
SHAVEX CO., Dept. U, Box 2811, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send______SHAVEX at $5.95 ea. Check or Money Order 
enclosed. 10-Day No-Risk Trial. 


Nome. 





Address. 





City. Zone. State. 





Dealer's Nome AF4 
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mus is AKA 


OBJECTIVES 


The Air Force Association is an independent, non- 
profit, airpower organization with no personal, 
political or commercial axes to grind; established 
January 26, 1946; incorporated February 4, 1946. 


@ To assist in obtaining and maintaining adequate airpower for national security and 
world peace. @ To keep AFA members and the public abreast of developments in the field 
of aviation. @ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present 


members of the United States Air Force. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged from military service who have been 
assigned or attached to the USAF or its prede- 
cessor services, or who are currently enrolled 
in the Air Force Reserve or the Air National 
Guard. $5.00 per year. 


Service Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals now assigned or attached to 
the USAF. $5.00 per year. 


Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office hold- 
ing): Individuals enrolled as Air Force ROTC 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Arthur F. Kelly, President 

Regional Vice Presidents: Edwin T. Morrell 
(New England); Randall Leopold (Northeast); 
George D. Hardy (Central East); Jerome A. 
Waterman (Southeast); Morry Worshill (Great 
Lakes); Merle S. Else (North Central);. Frank T. 
McCoy, Jr. (South Central); Harry B. Johansen 
(Midwest); N. Michael Kavanaugh (Far West); 
William Thayer Tutt (Rocky Mountain); Thomas 
D. Campbeil (Southwest); H. R. Wallace 
(Northwest); Roy J. Leffingwell (Pacific Ocean). 
Secretary, Julian B. Rosenthal, Treasurer, 
George H. Haddock. 


WING COMMANDERS 


George A. Anderl, Oak Park, Ill.; L. A. Ballew, 
Jr., Johnson City, Tenn.; Thomas E. Bazzarre, 
Jr., Beckley, W. Va.; * E. Brodsky, Philadel- 


phia, Pa.; W. P. Budd, Jr., Durham, N. C.; 
Roland E. Frey, Webster Groves, Mo.; Arthur 
L. Gordon, Honolulu T. H.; Ashley Green, Port- 
land, Ore.; Larry G. Hastings, Toledo, Ohio; 
Richard M. Krannawitter, Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Edwin A. Kube, Minneapolis, Minn.; Robert B. 
Logan, Muncie, Ind.; Joe Lydick, Fort Worth, 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Albany, N. Y., Joseph E. Burkart, 1 Lincoln 
Dr. Glenmonth; Albuquerque, N. Mex., Richard 
P. Woodson il, Korber Bldg.; Baltimore, Md., 
John S. Worner, P. O. Box 3725; Battle Creek, 
Mich., Frank Ww. Ward, 63 Highland Ave.; 
Beckley, W. Va., Estil Thorne, 106 Nathan St.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Stanley C. Denzer, 1086 Ocean 
Ave.; Chicago, Ill., Cameron S. Orr, 5702 W. 
65th.; Chickasha, Okla., George P. Miller, 1001 
Dakota St.; Chicopee Falls, Mass., Francis E. 
Whittaker, 76 Taylor St.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Harold T. Kramer, 625 Ridgelawn Ave., Hamil- 
ton; Cleveland, Ohio, Lloyd T. Vandervoort, 
371 E. 211th St.; Colorado Springs, Colo., 
Richard F. Love, 1511 E. Boulder St.; Columbus, 
Ohio, Carl F. Glade, 292 N. Warren Ave.; 
Dallas, Tex., Rex V. Lentz, 3824 Wentwood Dr.; 
Dayton, Ohio, Frederic P. Goulston, 101 Mos- 
sock Dr.; Detroit, Mich., Jerome Greene, 
2950 Richton; Fort Worth, Tex., Joe Lydick, 
1301 Foch St.; Galesburg, Ill., Ivan E. Harrison, 
1274 Florence Ave.; Green Bay, Wis., Arthur 
E. Norgaard, Jr., 216 Cherry St.; Hackensack, 
N. J., Lloyd Nelson, 89 Grand Ave., Montvale; 
Honolulu, T. H., Joseph M. Murphy, P. O. Box 
1618; Indianapolis, Ind., Thurman J. Fleck, 
1914 N. Riley; Johnson City, Tenn., L. A. 
Ballew, Jr., P. O. Box 829; Kalamazoo, Mich., 
John E. Kelly, 9125 Portage Rd.; Kirksville, 
Mo., Dr. John L. Biggerstaff, c/o Citizens Nat’! 
Bank Blidg.; Lansing, Mich., Robert F. Emerson, 
423 Allen St.; Lewistown, Pa., Rudolph M. 
Reynolds, RFD 3; Long Beach, Calif., James P. 
Regan, 1115 Raymond Ave.; Los Angeles, 
Calif., Richard S. Button, 2943 West Ave., 33; 
Martinsville, N. J., Robert Russell, Neuman‘s 
Lane; Martinsville, Va., James B. Jones, Jr., 
Box 1112; Milwaukee, Wis., Anthony LaPorte, 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Executive Director: James H. Straubel 
Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 


-Cadets or as Civil Air Patrol Cadets. $3.00 
per year. 


Associate Members (nori-voting, non-office hold- 
ing); Individuals not eligible for Active or 
Service membership who have demonstrated 
their interest in furthering the aims and pur- 
poses of Air Forces Association. $5.00 per year. 


Industrial Associates: Companies affiliating 
with Air Force Association on a non-member- 
ship status who receive subscriptions to AIR 
FORCE Magazine and special magazine supple- 
ments known as Industrial Service Reports. 


Harold C. Stuart, Chairman of the Board 
Directors: John R. Alison, George Anderl, Ed- 
ward P. Curtis, Warren DeBrown, James H. 
Doolittle, Ira C. Eaker, Cortez F. Enloe, Jr., 
Samuel M. Hecht, J. H. Henebry, Cass S. 
Hough, Russeli F. Hunt, Rokert S. Johnson, 
George C. Kenney, Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., 
Rex V. Lentz, Jerome H. Meyer, William F. 
Mullally, Charles W. Purcell, Mary Gill Rice, 
C. R. Smith, Carl A. Spaatz, James Stewart, 
C. V. Whitney, Gill Robb Wilson. 


Tex.; James H. McDivitt, San Gabriel, Calif.; 
Stanley K. McWhinney, Lansing, Mich.; George 
P. Miller, Chickasha, Okla.; D. Warren Jewett, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Charles W. Purcell, Baltimore, 
Md.; Lloyd J. Streifuss, Washington, D. C.; 
Marcello A. Tropea, Providence, R. 1|.; Forrest 
L. Vosler, Marcellus, N. Y.; Winfield G. Young, 
Seattle, Wash.; Robert Westerveld, Hawthorne, 
N. J.; Stanley E. Zamachaj, Chicopee, Mass. 


4930 N. 53d St.; Minneapolis, Minn., Edwin A. 
Kube, 4516 42d Ave .S.; Mobile, Ala., Charles P. 
Powell, 3069 Belmont St.; Modesto, Calif., 
Zenas E. Hanson, 625 Reno Ave.; Muncie, Ind., 
Robert B. Logan, 210 Glenwood Ave.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Frank T. McCoy, Jr., 1114 Tyne 
Bivd.; New York, N. Y., Gill Robb Wilson, 366 
Madison Ave., Oakland, Calif., John M. Barnes, 
2019 Mastlands Dr.; Oil City, Pa., George 
Henderson, Division St.; Pasadena, Calif., Cecil 
C. Howard, 359 N. Los Robles; Philadelphia, 
Pa., Lloyd R. Meredith, 2217 Ardmore Ave., 
Drexel Hill; Pittsbur h, Pa., Alexander M. 
Campbell, 643 Gettysburg St.; Portland, Ore., 
James R. Sparkman, 9840 N. Burgard St.; 
Racine, Wis., Richard W. Korzilius, 824 Park 
Ave.; Sacramento, Calif., C. J. Collins, 5601 
Stockton Blvd.; St. Louis, Mo., Richard W. 
Wassall, 611 N. Rock Hill Rd.; St. Petersburg, 
Fla., John E. Most, 4801 Hyacinth Way, S.; San 
Diego, Calif., Edward C. Kranch, 8447 La Mesa 
Blvd., La Mesa; San Francisco, Calif., Charles 
O. Morgan, Mills Tower; San Juan, P. R., John 
H. Garcia, P. O. Box 3744; Santa Monica, 
Calif., Charles H. Randall, 2505Y2 Oakland 
Ave., "Venice; Savannah, Ga., Thomas D. Carl- 
ton, 1652 Winter Dr.; Seattle, Wash., Winfield 
G. Young, 2039 E. 103d; South Bend, Ind., 
Irving Duddleson, 201 N. Walton; Spokane, 
Wash., H. R. Wallace, P. O. Box 2203; State 
College, Pa., Ernest R. Shull, 219 S. Sparks St.; 
Stockton, Calif., Thomas R. Nichley, 3611 Coro- 
nado Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., J. William Lowen- 
stein, 1026 Wescott St.; Taunton, Mass., Edwin 
T. Morrell, 41 Grove St., N. Attleboro; Toledo, 
Ohio, Dean W. Huffman, 511 Congress : St.; 
Washington, D. C., George D. Hardy, 2501 
Allison St., Mt. Rainier, Md. 


Organization Director: Gus Duda 
Personal Service Director: Jake Culpepper 
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Bendix 
Torque-Link 
Gteen ng ¢ 


A new and better steerable nose gear 
design... Easier and more efficient 
Steering action... 

Important savings in weight, 

Space and maintenance. 





Bendix Torque Link Steering is a rugged self-contained unit 
which can be built in as an integral part of any nose strut. 


This simple compact steering unit actually does the work of 
two conventional mechanisms. The hydraulic power cylinders 
take the place of the upper scissor member of usual torque 
links. They serve the double purpose of torque links and 
steering actuators. Thus with one unit performing dual func- 
tions Bendix Torque Link Steering obtains important savings 
in weight, space and maintenance. 


'n addition shimmy dampening is more effective because 
dampening forces are applied at a roint where there is the 
east amount of spring action in the system. 


Although Bendix Torque Link Steering is a new conception 
f more efficient steering action it has been fully tested and 
proved. After exhaustive laboratory tests it is now being used 
on several of the newer planes with excellent results. 


endix engineers welcome the opportunity to assist air frame i 
cesigners in the application of this Torque Link Steering to 
1eir new airplanes. 


LEADER IN LANDING GEAR 





FIRST IN F UEL M ET ERING Bendix 
BENDIX 22°7"¢%8 SOUTH BEND torana Pr oducts 
VIVA 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


Bat what if by air? 


Surprise air attack is a possibility at any 
time. Long-range bombers equipped with 
atomic weapons could sneak by defenses 
—and only with the help of adequate 
detection can our Air Force and Army 
discourage and prevent such attack. 
Radar alone cannot accomplish this. We 
are short 300,000 pairs of loyal American 


eyes for the Ground Observer Corps. 


=e 


JOIN NOW! CONTACT YOUR LOCAL CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTOR:.OR WRITE TO: GROUND OBSERVER CORPS, U.S. AIR FORCE, WASHINGTON 25, D.C 


This advertisement contributed in the interest of national defense by Convair 
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